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After the Charge. 
Painted by Gean Smith. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 


MERICAN art was-never so far 
advanced as it is to-day. It 
still lacks the distinction of a 
great national individuality, but it is 
rich with promise, and has won the 
respect, and gained the high anticipa- 
tion, of the whole world. And yet, 
while lacking a strong national char- 
acter, it is not without a number of in- 
dividual artists whose superb attain- 
ments place them among the very 
foremost of the living painters. Whis- 
tler and Sargent are two names even 
more appreciated and admired abroad 
than at home. And there are a few 
others only a little less renowned. 
What we need here is an audience 
for art. Everybody with eyes and a 


brain should put himself through a 
course of sprouts, and study seriously 
to build up within himself that under- 
standing of art that is so pitifully lack- 
ing in our American people. We may 
have enough material in our schools, 
and liberty and natural resources to 
justify a very loud and nasal brag, but 
when it comes to skill in distinguish- 
ing a masterpiece from a chromo, the 
usual Yankee must modestly retire to 
a back seat. He knows as little about 
art as a farmer does about the botany, 
the geology, and the complex beauties 
of his own pastures. 

Art-appreciation, like art-creation, is 
a slow evolution. It must eventually 
come to America in a high degree. 
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The City Home, a Portrait. 
Painted by Thomas W. Weod. 


Our people are too keen, too subtile, cent‘ Autumn Exhibition.” It was the 
too cosmopolitan, too well endowed fourteenth of the annual fall shows, and, 
with the sense of the ridiculous, and this year, deserved its name on the 
an appreciation of the values of sincer-  /ucus a non lucende principle ; for it was 


ity, courage, and 
independence, to 
fail of becoming a 
race of great art- 
critics. But the 
time, alas, is not 
here ! Hence these 
tears! 

The especial 
cause of this out- 
burst of regret is 
the last exhibition 
of the National 
Academy. Now the 
Academy is so ven- 
erable, so repre- 
sentative of the 
historical and the 
earnest side of 
American art that 
its exhibitions are 
big with omen. One 
looks, then, with 
something like 
alarm on the re- 





called an Autumn 
Exhibition, though 
it opened on De- 
cember 23d, the 
time it formerly 
closed. The exhi- 
bition of Portraits 
for Charity’s dear 
sake was to blame 
for this. 

The most impor- 
tant death among 
the Academicians 
the last year was 
that of the distin- 
guished Thomas 
Hovenden, whose 
masterpiece was 
his death, for he 
died saving a 
child’s life. Other 
Academicians de- 
ceased this year 

An Imp of a Boy. were M. F. H. De 
Painted by Leslie Cauldwell. Haas, Henry A. 
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Loop, and Alexander H. Ritchie. Be- 
sides the few artists elected associates, 
only Louis Moeller and Harry W. Wa- 
trous have been added to the list of 
full-fledged Academicians and given 
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As it is, the show has been extremely 
disappointing, almost discouraging, to 
everybody. Furthermore, it is very 
small ; the corridor-walls were not hung 
with pictures at all, but with decora- 





Confidence 


Painted by V. G. Stiepevich. 


the glory of polishing off their names 
with a glittering “N. A.” 

It is a pity that the unusual delay 
in opening this exhibition should not 
Have led most of the painters repre- 
sented to devoting the extra time to 
the improvement of the works offered. 


tions, rugs, and tapestries. About nine 
hundred pictures were submitted to 
the Committee on Selections. Out of 
these three hundréd and fourteen were 
granted the honor of a hanging. 
Something must have got into the 
artists this year. The summer was 
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mild and the au- 
tumn lingering and 
suave. The sea- 
son offered every 
advantage to un- 
fretted fancy. It 
must have been the 
panic that be- 
fogged the eyes of 
their fancy and 
stiffened “the 
pregnant hinges ” 
of their fingers. 
Hard times bring 
a quiet disturbance 
and a slow reassur- 
ance in the art- 
world. The first 
of the luxuries to 
be cut off, and the 
last to be resumed, 
is the maker of pic- 
tures and the moul- 
der of statuary. 
These have been 
grievous years for 
the artists, and the awakening in the 
world of commerce has not yet dawned 
away their night. 

To add to the poverty of the exhi- 
bition, many of the most prominent 
members were not represented at all. 
One looked in vain for a trace of the 
familiar skill of Robert Blum, William 
M. Chase, F. S. Church, T. W. Dewing, 
R. Swain Gifford, Winslow Homer, 





Very Sweet. 
Painted by Maria Brooks. 
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John Lafarge, Will 
H. Low, George W. 
Maynard, Walter 
Shirlaw, Irving R. 
Wiles, or William 
L. Picknell. Even 
those of the better 
known artists that 
did exhibit rarely 
did themselves any 
justice, and in some 
cases did work of 
amateurishcrudity. 
Iam especially fond 
of Robert C. Mi- 
nor’s soothing, 
mysterious twi- 
lights, but his four 
pictures hung here 
were all languid 
imitations fre- 
quently done with 
a technique that is 
nothing so much 
as woolly. Some of 
the older Acade- 
micians contributed works that would 
have done small credit to a chromo- 
splasher. 

Thomas Moran contributes a picture 
of “June” that has no special merit. 
Henry Mosler, an associate elect, has 
done some very strong work and has 
come home from Paris full of hon- 
or. He exhibited here two paintings, 
both uninteresting and both apparent- 


a - 





Morning after a Stormy Night. 
Painted by A. T. Bricher. 
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ly put on the canvas with inexcusable 
haste. 

J. Wells Champney, A.N.A., did him- 
self scant justice in a pastel, “ ‘The 
Antiquary’s Daughter.” It represents 
a quaintly pretty girl in a dull gown 
standing idly in a curiosity shop. It 
is really a study in still-life, and the im- 
plements of all sorts are treated with 
on detail. 
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much needed relief from the multitude 
of eye-sores. Bruce Crane’s “ Winter” 
is a noble thing—a bleak spread of 
snow, a most original sheet of sky, and 
a delicate violet glow that mellows it 
all into poetry. Louis Paul Dessar’s 
“ Across the Dunes ”’ is full of the even- 
ing spirit of Millet’s “ L’Angelus.” <A 
dull sun hangs in the cold sky, anda 
young mother and a toddling child 





Noontime. 


Painted by Matilda Browne. 


Charles Warren Eaton sent three 
pictures, one of them, “ Winter,” a frail 
attempt at a four de force, the other 
two good, especially “ The Close of an 
October Day,” which was weirdly sug- 
gestive of incantation and witchery. 
Excellent work was shown by Daniel 
Kotz, David Ericson, Gilbert Gaul, C. 
M. Mcllhenney, Letitia B. Hart, Mary 
T. Hart, J. Francis Murphy, Francis C. 
Jones, Herman Hartwick, F. C. Gott- 
wald, and Charles Caryl Coleman. 

Besides these there were a golden 
few that brought genuine delight and 


move through the haze in the spell of 
the coming night. Edith Mitchell 
Prellwitz, who took a prize last year, 
exhibited a “ Child in White ” that is de- 
lightful with childhood, and is handled 
with a velvety technique. Otto Stark’s 
“ Behind the Curtain ” shows the bril- 
liance of impressionism, and represents 
a child seen through a mist of lace. 
E. S. Hamilton displayed his marked 
individuality of sombre depth and mys- 
ticism in two valuable works. Herbert 
Denman is superb in his “ Meadow 
Pools,” and Francis Day’s “ Indian 
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The Cockade. 
Painted by J. L. G. Ferris, 


Summer” is as rich as peaceful mu- 
sic. 

Among the other works are: “ The 
City Home, a Portrait,” by the Presi- 
dent of the Academy, Thomas W. 
Wood. It isa study in his well-marked 
style, with his usual realism and his 
usual minute detail. It is strange to 
see J. G. Brown forsaking the boot- 
blacks and the side-streets for the sea. 
But though he deserves all praise for 
discovering and dealing in so pictu- 
resque a feature of our every-day sur- 
roundings, he has only rarely got be- 
yond the exterior of the street-arab. 
His rags and patches are always cor- 
rect, but the real character of these 
little gutter-rats he very rarely gets. 
His picture, “ By the Sea,” represents 
a fair young girl sitting on a cliff over- 
looking a sea faint with mists. She is 
drowned in idle revery. The spirit 
and peace of the conception are excel- 
lent and there is no little grace in the 
execution. 


In much the same mood is William 
Morgan’s “It Might Have Been.” A 
colonial girl pauses in her spinning, 
absorbed in the dreams of the things 
that have not come to pass. She isa 
handsome girl, and the artist has well 
caught the intense expression of a look 
into the far-away. The skin-tints are 
less clear and warm than the same 
painter’s “ Bubbles,” a success of last 
year. Also colonial is J. L. G. Ferris’s 
“ The Cockade,” an interesting bit of 
genre. The soldier has stopped to chat 
with a flirtatious girl, who is teasing 
him with a red cockade. The boyish 
deviltry that J. G. Brown usually misses 
is present to a high degree in Leslie G. 
Cauldwell’s “ An Imp of a Boy.” The 
rather muddy, dauby handling is re- 
deemed by the brimming mischief of 
the typical enfant terrible. Full of ex- 
cellent humor, too, is Harry Roseland’s 
“A Penny Short.” The negro world 
should furnish painters of gezre with no 
end of inspiration. This excellently 
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drawn and unctuously characterized 
painting is a good introduction to the 
field. 

The girl of to-day is a charming sub- 
ject for a painter’s fancy, V.G. Stiepe- 
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name for her painting, “ Very Sweet,” 
but she has made a commendable effort 
after strong: contrasts in the girl’s 
brave black hat, black gloves, ribbons 
and sash, and her white gown. The 


By the Sea. 
Painted by J. G. Brown. 


vich has chosen two interesting figures 
in a quiet exchange of secrets. The 
quizzical expression on the face of the 
listener is most delightfully caught. 
The drawing is good and free, and the 
brush-work smooth and rich. Miss 
Maria Brooks has chosen a wretched 


skin tints and the few other colors used 
are of a cool tone. 

War has furnished Gean Smith with 
a subject permitting considerable action 
and vigor in the riderless horses dash- 
ing full at the beholder, “ After the 
Charge.” It is to be noted, however, 
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that the bodies and legs of all the 
horses are in practically the same posi- 
tion, except the falling animal, who is 
not handled as well as might be. The 
background of the picture is its most 
suggestive feature, with the smoke of 
battle and the frightened figures loom- 
ing out into view. Claude Raquet 
Hirst’s “Signs of Spring” is a bit of 
still-life whose crude coloring is largely 
atoned for by the well-selected subject 
and its unusual unity. Two note- 
worthy landscapesare H. Bolton Jones’s 
“A Late October Afternoon,” which 
represents the bleak side of autumn, 
with barren trees, chilly stream, cold 
sky, and general desolateness ; and A. 
F. Bricher’s “ Morning After a Stormy 
Night, Island of Monhegan,” a sea- 
view, in which the middle distance is 
still ominous with storm and the hori- 
zon is darkling, while great waves break 
on the rough coast. The sky is poorly 
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done, but the pellucid green of the 
breakers is delightful. 

Impressionism is pushing its way 


past the formerly frantic opposition of 
the Academicians, and several good ex- 
amples of its moderate use were nota- 
ble on the walls. A strange hybrid is 
Henry Poore’s “In Arcadia.” He has 
kept the rigid outlines of academical 
drawing and blotched them over with 
impressionistic: colors. The effect is 
most curious. 

An important feature of the exhi- 
bition was the display of three paintings 
by our great master, the late George 
Inness. Though hardly showing him 
at his best, they form a striking con- 
trast with most of the work shown. 
Inness was always en rapport with nat- 
ure, always pat in something besides 
meré topographical outlines, and always 
had something to say, which is an un- 
usual thing among landscapists. 

Rupert Hughes. 





Winter. 
Painted by Bruce Cran4,. 














Abraham Lincoln. 


Personal Recollections and Incidents of a Six Months’ 
Sojourn in the White House During the 
Lincoln Administration. 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 








ITH hearty good-will I greet and 
commend all contributions to 
the popular knowledge of Mr. 

Lincoln ; with every additional incident 
and anecdote his fame grows brighter. 
Other men have their morning, noon, 
and night. Lincoln’s sun, like that re- 
corded of the Biblical Joshua, will al- 
ways stand at the meridian. 

It is interesting to know when and 
where a work which has arrested pub- 
lic attention started. Iam often asked 
“How came you to know Mr. Lincoln 
and to paint the picture of the Proc- 
lamation ?” 

I go back to my youth, to the days 
when the famous “ Hutchinson Family,” 
that New England “ Household of Har- 
mony,” electrified the country with 
their songs of 
patriotism and 
freedom. “The 
Old Granite 
State” became a 
household word 
in every town 
and hamlet of 
the country. 
One verse was 
an inspiration 
and a prophecy : 


‘* Weare the friends 
of Emancipation, 

And we sing the 
Proclamation, 

Till it echoes thro’ 
the nation 

From the old Gran- 
ite State.” 


This was sev- 
enteen years be- 
fore secession 
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Lincoln and ‘ Tad," 


From an early photograph by Brady, presented by Mrs. Lincoln to 
M 


r. Carpenter. 


and the civil war. The oft-quoted ex- 
pression, ‘‘ Let me write the songs of a 
people and I care not who makes the 
laws,” had a striking illustration in the 
case of the Hutchinsons. They began 
their public concerts just before the 
Clay and Frelinghuysen and Polk and 
Dallas presidential campaign of 1844, 
twelve years before the formation of 
the Republican party. Who can meas- 
ure the influence of their songs of free- 
dom upon the unformed opinions of the 
youth of that day? 

My first interest in politics was in 
the Fremont campaign of 1856. As a 
young Republican I of course voted for 
Lincoln in 1860; my first sight of the 
incoming President was when he was 
passing through New York on his way 
to be inaugu- 
rated in 1861, as 
he rode down 
Broadway. 

In December, 
1863, anew Con- 
gress came in- 
to existence. 
Among the new- 
ly elected mem- 
bers was an in- 
timate personal 
friend, Mr. Sam- 
uel F. Miller, of 
Delaware Coun- 
ty, N.Y. On his 
way to Washing- 
ton to take his 
seat in the 
House of Rep- 
resentatives, 
he stopped in 
New York fora 
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Samuel Sinclair, 


Publisher of the “‘ Tribune ’’ during the Lincoln Administration, 


day or two, and I called upon him at his 
hotel. Knowing the fact of my having 
been previously invited to the White 
House in two different administrations, 
to paint the portraits of President Fill- 
more and President Pierce, Mr. Miller 
proposed that I should again visit the 
Capitol and paint President Lincoln. 
Leaving him at the Everett House, 
where this conversation took place, I 
crossed Union Square to West Four- 
teenth Street, on my way home on the 
west side of the city. My friend’s sug- 
gestion had aroused my imagination. 
The year had opened with the final 
Proclamation on New Year’s Day. Sud- 
denly there flashed upon my mind the 
conception of a picture representing the 
moment when President Lincoln an- 
nounced Emancipation and first read 
the Proclamation. 

Although I had never had the benefit 
of much training in historical composi- 
tions, a blind impression accompanied 
the conception that I should do this 
work. Henry Ward Beecher, in a re- 
cent sermon, had severely criticised the 
artists for their apparent lack of pa- 
triotism and comprehension of the 
great issues of their own time. He 
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said he had walked through the gal- 
leries of the Academy of Design, and 
had looked in vain for any trace on 
their walls of a perception of the tre- 
mendous crisis the nation was passing 
through. One of the artists thus ar- 
raigned deeply felt this reproach. The 
burning words of the great preacher 
were imbedded in my memory, wait- 
ing only the breath of inspiration to 
take form and shape. 

‘« The Declaration of Independence ”’ 
had been painted by Trumbull, of the 
Revolution, for the walls of the Capi- 
tol. Why should not an artist of to-day 
paint the Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion? The first asserted that “all men 
are created free and equal,” the last 
fulfilled and vindicated the promise and 
the assertion, and made it a fact. 

The audacity of the conception of 
thus pictorially celebrating this scene 
fascinated me. The vision of my boy- 
hood again rose before me. “The 
hour and the man” had come, Lincoln 
and the Proclamation were living facts ! 

A few evenings later, during a call at 
the residence of Mr. Samuel Sinclair, 





Hon. Owen Lovejoy, of Illinois. 


the publisher of the New York 77ribune, 
I found Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair preparing 
for a visit to Washington, where they 
were to be the guests of the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the 
Hon. Schuyler Colfax. To paint my 
picture I must have the co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln. Here seemed an 
opportunity to lay the matter before 
him. These friends entered earnestly 
and sympathetically into my purpose. 











Abraham Lincoln. 


Enlarged from a card-size photograph by Brady, of Washington, belonging to Mr. Carpenter, and taken about the time of the painting 
of the Proclamation picture. The barber who dressed Mr. Lincoln's hair for the occasion brushed it differently from his usual style, at- 
tempting to part it on the right side instead of the left, as was Mr. Lincoln’s ordinary habit. 
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Portrait of Mr. Lincoln. 


From a photograph made in Springfield, Ill., and presented to Mr. Carpenter, by A. M. Garland, of that city. 


While in Washington Mr. Colfax ac- 
companied Mr. Sinclair to the White 
House, and together they stated to 
the President my desire to paint the 
picture. He listened with patience, 
and manifested sufficient interest to tell 
them briefly the history of the Proc- 
lamation. At the conclusion he said: 


“Tf I understand you, gentlemen, 
you wish me to sit to your artist friend 
for this picture he proposes to paint?” 
The reply was: “ Yes, this is what we 
came to ask of you.” With character- 
istic kindness, Mr. Lincoln replied, 
“Well, say to him, I will do it.” 

Before returning to New York, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Sinclair interested the Hon. 
Owen Lovejoy, a member of Congress 
from Illinois, a warm personal friend 
of Mr. Lincoln, in my purpose. Mr. 
Lovejoy’s brother, Elijah P. Lovejoy, 
was the victim of a pro-slavery mob, 
some years before, in Illinois, for pub- 
lishing an anti-slavery newspaper. 
During a visit to New York shortly 
afterward, Mr. Lovejoy was brought 
to my studio by Mrs. Sinclair. After 
listening to an expression of my ambi- 
tious purpose, he quaintly remarked : 
“Now I can tell Mr. Lincoln that I 
believe, not because of what the woman 
told me, but because I have seen for 
myself.” 

At this interview I stated to Mr. 
Lovejoy my wish to execute the paint- 
ing, under the direction of Mr. Lincoln, 
at the White House. He promised his 
cordial co-operation in securing for 
me the invitation I required from the 
President, on his return to Washing- 
ton. 

Two weeks later I received from 
Mr. Lovejoy the following letter : 


‘* WASHINGTON, D.C., January 16, 1864. 

‘* My Dear Sir : saw the President again yes- 
terday on the matter of the picture. He tells me 
that Mrs. Lincoln is expecting her son home 
soon with some friends, and that they will not be 
able to give you the proposed room opposite the 
President’s study, but that you can have the use 
of the library. This room, you will remember, is 
just across the gangway on the track as you go 
upstairs, immediately over. the ‘ blue room’ be- 
low. He showed me the room and I think it 
will do you. He seems quite favorably im- 
pressed with the enterprise, and is disposed to 
afford you all the facilities in his power. 

‘** Truly yours, 
‘**OwEN Lovejoy.” 


Through the kindness of my friends, 
the Sinclairs, the way was thus opened 
for me to paint the picture. There re- 
mained one most serious difficulty: I 
had no order for the work. To accom- 
plish it successfully I must give up my 
ordinary sources of income for at least 
six months or a year. By a happy ac- 
cident, just at this juncture, I met an 
old friend whose face I had not seen in 
two years, Mr. Frederick A. Lane, of 
New York. I stated to Mr. Lane my 
purpose and the President’s invitation. 
He heard me through thoughtfully. 


’ week in February, 1864. 
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When I had finished he said, very 
frankly, that he was “a Democrat” and 
a “McClellan man,” and playfully add- 
ed “if I would bring General McClel- 
lan into the picture he would give me 
an order for it on the spot !”—then 
more earnestly, “but, of course, this 
would be unhistorical and is out of the 
question.” Placing his hand in mine, 
he continued, “Old friend, your con- 
ception isa grand one; start for Wash- 
ington as soon as you can get ready, 
and draw upon me for all required 
funds till the work is finished.” And 
Mr. Lane kept his word. 

I arrived in Washington the first 
My first call 
was upon Mr. Lovejoy, who was very 
ill, but who sat up in bed to write an 
introductory note for me to the Presi- 
dent. My first meeting with Mr. Lin- 
coln took place at the Saturday after- 
noon public reception. I was personally 
introduced by Mr. William O. Stoddard, 
one of his private secretaries, who 
stood by his side, and who mentioned 
my profession. “Oh, yes, I know,” the 
President replied, taking my hand; 
“you are Mr. Lovejoy’s friend.” Then 
straightening his tall form to its full 
height, with the pleasant expression his 
face could assume, he said, “ Now, Mr. 
Carpenter, do you think you can make 
a handsome picture of me?” 

A rapid glance conveyed to me the 
difficulties a serious remark of this 
kind would encounter, and I must con- 
fess to some embarrassment, but he 
quickly removed this by a characteris- 
tic reply to my request for an interview 
after the reception, by saying in West- 
ern vernacular: “I reckon; come up 
to my office when this show is over.” 
The appointed hour found me at the 
door of the official chamber. Mr. Lin- 
coln had preceded me. He was alone, 
and was already deep in state papers 
which awaited his signature. Seating 
me near his own arm-chair, he read Mr. 
Lovejoy’s note, then taking off his 
spectacles he said, “ Well, Mr. Carpen- 
ter, we will turn you loose in here, and 
try to give you a good chance to work 
out your idea.” 

Without further preliminaries he 
then entered upon a detailed account 
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Lincoln and the Slave. 


This photograph is from a group made by Thomas Ball, an American aa living in Italy, almost immediately after the Proclamation 
was issued. 


of the history and issue of the Procla- 
mation. 

“It had got to be,” said he, “ mid- 
summer, 1862. Things had gone on 
from bad to worse, until I felt that we 
had reached the end of our rope on 


the plan of operations we had been 
pursuing ; that we had about played 
our last card and must change our tac- 
tics or lose the game. 

“T now determined upon the adoption 
of the emancipation policy, and with- 
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out consultation with or the knowledge 
of the Cabinet I prepared the original 
draft of the Proclamation, and after 
much anxious thought, called a Cabinet 
meeting upon the subject. This was 
the last of July or the first part of the 
month of August, 1862 [the exact date 
he did not remember]. This Cabinet 
meeting took place, I think, upon a Sat- 
urday. All were present excepting Mr. 
Blair, the Postmaster-General, who was 
absent at the opening of the discussion, 
but came in subsequently. I said to 
the Cabinet that I had resolved upon 
this step, and had not called them to- 
gether to ask their advice, but to lay 
the subject-matter of a Proclamation 
before them; suggestions as to which 
would be in order after they had heard 
it read. Mr. Lovejoy,” said the Presi- 
dent, “ was in error when he informed 
you that it excited no comment except- 
ing on the part of Secretary Seward. 
Various suggestions were offered. Sec- 
retary Chase wished the language 
stronger in reference to the arming 
of the blacks. 

“Mr. Blair, after he came in, depre- 
cated the policy, on the ground that it 
would cost the. Administration the fall 
elections. Nothing, however, was of- 
fered that I had not already fully antici- 
pated and settled in my own mind, un- 
til Secretary Seward spoke. He said, 
in substance, ‘ Mr. President, I approve 
of the Proclamation, but I question the 
expediency of its issue at this juncture. 
The depression of the public mind con- 
sequent upon our repeated reverses is 
so great that I fear the effect of so im- 
portant a step. It may be viewed as 
the last measure of an exhausted gov- 
ernment, a cry for help; the govern- 
ment stretching forth its hands to 
Ethiopia, instead of Ethiopia stretch- 
ing forth her hands to the government.’ 
His idea,” said the President, “ was that 
it would be considered our last shriek 
on the retreat.” This was his exact 
expression. ‘“‘ Now,’ continued Mr. 
Seward, ‘ while I approve the measure, 
I suggest, sir, that you postpone its 
issue until you can give it to the coun- 
try supported by military success, in- 
stead of issuing it, as would be the case 
now, upon the greatest disasters of the 
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war!’” Mr. Lincoln continued : “The 
wisdom of the view of the Secretary of 
State struck me with very great force. 
It was an aspect of the case that in all 
my thought upon the subject I had en- 
tirely overlooked. The result was that 
I put the Proclamation aside, as you do 
your sketch for a picture, waiting for a 
victory. From time to time I added 
or changed a line, touching it up here 
and there, anxiously watching the prog- 
ress of events. Well, the next news 
we had was of Pope’s disaster at Bull 
Run. Things looked darker than ever. 
Finally came the week of the battle of 
Antietam. I determined to wait no 
longer. The news came, I think, on 
Wednesday, that the advantage was on 
our side. I. was then staying at the 
Soldiers’ Home [three miles out of 
Washington]. Here I finished writing 
the second draft of the preliminary 
Proclamation, called the Cabinet to- 
gether the following Monday to hear it, 
and it was published the next day.” 

At the final meeting, September 22d, 
another interesting incident occurred 
in connection with Secretary Seward. 
The President had written the impor- 
tant part of the Proclamation in these 
words : 


‘* That on the first day of January, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any 
State, the people whereof shall then be in rebel- 
lion against the United States, shall be then, 
thenceforward, and forever FREE ; andthe Execu- 
tive Government of the United States, including 
the military and naval authority thereof, will vec- 
ognize the freedom of such persons, and will do 
ho act or acts to repress such persons, or any of 
them, in any efforts they may make for their 
actual freedom,” 


“When I finished reading this para- 
graph,” resumed Mr. Lincoln, “ Mr. 
Seward stopped me and said: ‘ I think, 
Mr. President, that you should insert 
after the word recognize in that sen- 
tence the words and maintain.’ 

“T replied that I had already fully 
considered the import of that expres- 
sion in this connection, but I had not 
seen my way to promise what I was 
not entirely sure I could perform, and 
I was not prepared to say that I 
thought we were exactly able to 
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‘maintain’ this. But,” said he, “ Sew- 
ard insisted that we ought to take this 
ground, and the words went in.” 
Writing at this distance of time after 
the event, I recall vividly the scene, as 
Mr. Lincoln gave me this narrative. 
The historic Cabinet chamber, with its 
simple furniture, its long table near the 
centre, covered with public documents 
and war maps, the President’s writing- 
desk near the window, the high desk 
with pigeon-holes, standing against the 
unused door communicating with the 
adjoining room at the head of the stairs 
where visitors were received, the white 
marble mantel upon which rested a 
framed photograph of John Bright, of 
England; Mr. Lincoln in his arm- 
chair between the long table and the 
window, myself, facing him, listening 
to a narration perhaps more minute in 
its details than he had given to any 
other person, for from the first he 
seemed pleased with the idea of having 
the scene of the Announcement of 
Emancipation perpetuated upon can- 
vas—all this without the least appear- 
ance of self-consciousness, nor any 
attempt at dramatic display, is a herit- 
age of memory which cannot be over- 
valued. As I sat by his side that 
afternoon looking intently into his 
eyes, with their dreamy far-away ex- 
pression, I realized that I was in the 
presence of one whose name and place 
in history would have no compeer save 
that of Washington—who had been 
divinely chosen from the common peo- 
ple to perform an act, the stupendous 
nature of which could not be exagger- 
ated—a man withal so simple and un- 
pretending that the humblest bond- 
man or bond-woman would meet with 
no repulse or rebuke in extension of 
greeting or invocation of sympathy or 
service. I can never be sufficiently 


LINCOLN. 


grateful for the inspiration, the friends, 
and the circumstances which com- 
bined to bring me thus face to face 
with Abraham Lincoln. 

At the conclusion of his most inter- 
esting statement, the President gave 
me his recollection of the position and 
action of himself and the members of his 
Cabinet when he had finished reading 
the Proclamation. ‘Chase and Stan- 
ton,” said he, “ were here on my right, 
Seward and the others were grouped 
around the table at my left. Secretary 
Seward, at the submission of the first 
draft in July, and at the final meet- 
ing in September, made the most im- 
portant suggestions and comments.” 
When I exhibited to Mr. Lincoln the 
perfected design of the picture a few 
days later, he gave me his warm ap- 
proval. His words were, “It is as 
good as can be made.” 

At the close of our first interview, 
Mr. Robert Lincoln, home on a visit 
from Harvard College, came into the 
office, and was directed by his father 
to take me to the library, to see if the 
room and light would answer for a 
studio. I found the windows were un- 
der the portico, which obstructed the 
light seriously. Noting this, Robert 
suggested the state dining-room on 
the floor below, to which he led the 
way. 

This room I found admirably adapted 
for my purpose. The great dining- 
table was pushed to one side, the long 
packing - box was brought in, the 
“stretching ” frame, nine feet by four- 
teen feet six inches, put together, the 
“canvas ” unrolled, and with the aid of 
Edward MacManus, the porter, who 
served the different administrations, 
from the presidency of Polk through 
that of Lincoln, it was soon ready for 
the historic group. 


(To be continued in THe Peterson Macazine for April.) 














AN AMERICAN HISTORICAL PAINTER. 
FRANCIS BICKNELL CARPENTER. 


‘* The glowing portraits, fresh from life, that bring 
Home to our hearts the truth from which they spring.” 


ILBERT STUART will ever be 
known as the painter of Wash- 
ington. Francis B. Carpenter 

will go down to posterity as the painter 
of Lincoln. Stuart’s Washington was 
painted at Mount Vernon in 1794, 
Carpenter’s Lincoln at the White 
House in 1864. Each artist enjoyed 
an intimate personal association with 
his illustrious subject. This fact places 
the historical value of these portraits 
far beyond that attaching to any con- 
temporaries. Stuart’s Washington is 
the property of the Boston Athenzum. 
Carpenter’s Lincoln still remains in the 
possession of the artist. Both should 
be owned by the Government and hung 
in the President’s room in the Na- 
tional Capitol. 

The story of Stuart’s life has been 
often told. It is our pleasant task to 
record the struggles and triumphs of 
his successor in historical portraiture. 

Francis Bicknell Carpenter was born 
at Homer, Cortland County, N. Y., Au- 
gust 6, 1830, the second of a family of 
eight children. His grandfather, Noah 
Carpenter, was one of the pioneer 
settlers of Western New York, hav- 
ing emigrated from Pomfret, Conn., in 
1800, and settled in the then wilder- 
ness of Cortland. County, where he 
took up a section of land, which still 
remains in the possession of his de- 
scendants. Noah Carpenter’s mother 
was a sister of General Ethan Allen, 
of the American Revolution. One of 
her sons bore the name of Allen Car- 
penter. The father of Francis, better 
known as “ Frank,” was Asaph H. Car- 
penter, a fair representation of the New 
England type, born with the century 
and trained in the hard school of pio- 
neer life. He was a stern, practical, 
hard-working farmer, and believed that 
his boys could do nothing better than 


—BYRON. 


follow in his footsteps. The world of 
art was wholly an unknown region to 
men of his class at that day. 

When Frank was ten years old an 
event occurred which proved the turn- 
ing-point in his life. A lad, Fessenden 
N. Otis by name, came from a distant 
part of the State and for one winter at- 
tended the district school of the neigh- 
borhood. He was four years the senior 
of Frank, and possessed an uncommon 
talent for drawing. Surrounded by his 
admiring schoolmates, one day during 
recess he rapidly sketched on a panel 
of the school-room door a horse and a 
boy running at full speed. This won- 
derful drawing kindled a spark until 
then unknown in the ardent nature of 
farmer Carpenter’s son. For months 
he strove day and night to copy it. 
Unaided by teacher, drawing - book, 
or models, other than young Otis’s 
sketches, he made such progress as 
was possible under the conditions. A 
penny pencil and sheet of foolscap 
from the village store, three miles 
distant, was his only outfit. The in- 
stinct thus awakened thrived on the 
crude material at hand. The blank 
leaves of an old account-book and the 
weather-beaten boards on his father’s 
barn and outbuildings afforded the 
young artist the only available surfaces 
on which to depict his chalk and 
charcoal creations. These became the 
subject of much comment among the 
neighbors. Deacon Ives, the nearest 
neighbor, being questioned as_ to 
Frank’s talent for drawing, replied, 
“Draw! Ishould think so; you can’t 
pick up achip on his father’s wood-pile 
that won’t have a pictur’ on it.” 

As the industry of the lad spent it- 
self in the direction of drawing, to the 
neglect of his duties on the farm, his 
father was often told he would never 
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George L. Clough. 


be able to make a farmer of Frank, but 
he gave no heed to the remark, little 
dreaming that the boy would choose a 
profession so little known as that of an 
artist. His general reply was, “ Pict- 
ure-making is the boy’s pastime, he 
will grow out of it ; if he does not like 
the farm there is the, store, the shop, 
the trade.” Just after Frank’s thir- 
teenth birthday the “ store” was de- 
cided upon, and he was duly installed 
as clerk in a grocery store in Ithaca, 
kept by a relative. For a few months 
he tried to forget his chalk represen- 
tations of “ William Tell Shooting the 
Apple from his Son’s Head,” and “ The 
Capture of Major André,” which em- 
bellished his father’s wood-shed. He 
failed utterly, however, in giving his 
relative satisfaction as a clerk. This 
period of his life was described by 
Whitelaw Reid, in a Washington letter 
to the Cincinnati Gazette in 1864, in 
these words : “ The lad knew more of 
‘figure’ than ‘ figures,’ and other ‘ draw- 
ings’ than those of molasses and vine- 
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gar.” After six months’ trial he was 
returned to his father with a letter, 
saying, ‘“ The boy’s mind is taken up 
with picture-making, and he is no good 
in a store.” 

Just at this juncture a young artist, 
George L. Clough, of Auburn, visited 
Homer to paint the portraits of some 
of the residents. The discharged clerk 
found his way into the artist’s tempo- 
rary studio and confessed to the artist 
his ambition. Up to this time he had 
never seen but one or two oil portraits, 
and the earnestness of the lad induced 
Mr. Clough to permit him to witness 
the commencement of a portrait. The 
sharp eyes of the thirteen-year-old 
boy took in everything, the palette 
and brushes, the easel, the relation of 
the “sitter” to the painter, the cur- 
tained window admitting the light from 
the top—all was noted, never to be for- 
gotten. ‘The rekindled fire burned the 
brighter—the fever had “struck in.” 
Its victim was restless and unhappy. 
Opposition from his father intensified 
his purposes. With white-lead, lamp- 
black, and brick-dust, and a piece of 
canvas given him by his mother, whom 
he persuaded to sit to him, his first 
portrait was painted. Concealment 
became no longer practicable, and he 
boldly announced to his father his 
purpose of becoming a painter. He had 
already a powerful ally in his mother. 
After some months prejudice and op- 
position gave way, and the father con- 
sented that the boy should seek in- 
struction in Syracuse in the studio of 
Sanford Thayer, a pupil of Charles 
Loring Elliott, the most distinguished 
American portrait painter of his time. 
The boy made rapid progress, and dur- 
ing his five months’ course he for sev- 
eral weeks enjoyed the advantage of 
suggestions and criticism from Mr. 
Elliott, who spent some weeks with 
Mr. Thayer. 

Returning to Homer, Frank opened 
his first studio in the spring of 1846. 
His studio rent was twelve dollars per 
year, and the first year’s rent was paid 
by painting a picture for his landlord. 
Orders came slowly. The well-to-do 
people of Homer could not believe 
that one of their own farmer boys, not 
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sixteen years of age, could paint a 
portrait. His first patron was a clerk 
in one of the stores, who kindly con- 
sented to sit for the young painter in 
order to overcome prejudice, and show 
the townspeople what he could do. 
The portrait when completed was ex- 
changed for sufficient cloth to make a 
pair of much-needed trousers. His 
next order was from a journeyman 
shoemaker, and in payment he took a 
pair of boots. A leading citizen wished 
the portrait of a handsome cow belong- 
ing to him. Success with this brought 
a crisp ten-dollar note, the first he had 
ever received. He was then employed 
by Hon. Henry S. Randall to make 
drawings from his flock of sheep to 
illustrate his work on “Sheep Hus- 
bandry,” then in course of preparation. 
This led to an‘order for portraits of 
Mr. and Mrs. Randall, which gave him 
an assured position in the community 
as a portrait painter. Our young ar- 
tist next painted the portraits of the 
ten surviving original trustees of Cort- 
land Academy for the Library. This 
added to the popularity of the portrait 
painter. 

In 1847 young Carpenter, then seven- 
teen years old, sent to the American 
Art Union of New York City an ideal 
female head. The picture, “ The Jew- 
ess,” was submitted with four hundred 
others. Out of this collection twelve 
subjects were selected for purchase, 
and this ideal head was one of the 
twelve. At the annual distribution by 
lot this painting fell to the Hon. 
George W. Schuyler, of Ithaca, N. Y. 
The Art Union paid Mr. Carpenter 
the, to him, munificent sum of fifty dol- 
lars for the picture. 

In May, 1851, Mr. Carpenter removed 
to New York City, and in August fol- 
lowing, just after his twenty-first birth- 
day, he was married to Miss Augusta 
H. Prentiss, a granddaughter of Deacon 
John H. Rollo, a well-known citizen of 
Central New York. He there renewed 
his acquaintance with Mr. Elliott, and 
made a new one in William S. Mount, 
the painter of the popular pictures, 
“The Farmer’s Nooning,” “ Bargaining 
for a Horse,” and “The Power of 
Music,” all engraved for the Art Union. 
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To Alfred G. Benson, a prominent 
shipping merchant, Mr. Carpenter was 
indebted for his first important com- 
mission, after locating in New York. 
This was a whole-length portrait of 
David Leavitt, president of the Ameri- 
can Exchange Bank. This painting 
was exhibited at the Academy of De- 
sign in 1852, and at once brought the 
artist into public notice. It was pre- 
sented by Mr. Benson to the bank, 
and has since occupied a prominent 
position in the directors’ room. Mr. 
Carpenter’s election to the Academy 
soon followed, he being at this time the 
youngest man on its roll of member- 
ship. Mr. Benson next obtained for 
the rising artist an invitation to visit 
the White House to paint President 
Fillmore. Two full-length portraits 
were the result, one of which was pur- 





Sanford Thayer. 
Mr. Carpenter's only teacher in art. 
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Elliott (painter) and Palmer (sculptor). 
From a photograph taken in 1865. 


chased by the city of New York and 
now hangs in the City Hall, the other 
being purchased by David A. Bokee, 
then the naval officer at New York. 
Mr. Benson then introduced Mr. Car- 
penter to ex- President John Tyler, 
who gave a number of sittings at the 
artist’s studio resulting in one of the 
best of his portraits. This became 
the property of Clarence W. Bowen, of 
New York, who has a fine collection of 
historical portraits. 

In 1854 Mr. Carpenter made his 
second visit to the White House to 
paint President Franklin Pierce. His 
success‘with these presidential portraits 
brought him into unusual prominence. 
Paragraphs floated through the news- 
papers describing him as phenomenally 
gifted—a youthful Benjamin West. 
The next year he spent much time in 
Washington, having commissions _to 
paint Marcy, Cass, Seward, Chase, 
Houston, and Cushing. On his return 


to New York it seemed as if all the 
eminent men of the country were flock- 
ing to his studio. Reverends Horace 
Bushnell, Samuel Hanson Cox, Lyman 
Beecher, Henry Ward Beecher, E. H. 
Chapin, J. P. Thompson, Richard S. 
Storrs, Leonard Bacon, Sr., Professors 
Gibbs, Aiken, and Parker, from Yale, 
Dartmouth, and Grinnell Universities ; 
Justice Caton, of Illinois; Mayors Tal- 
mage, Brush, and Hall, for the Brook- 
lyn City Hall ; C. L. Elliott and W. S. 
Mount, the artists; Theodore Tilton, 
John Pierpont, P. T. Barnum, Schuyler 
Colfax, and Charles Sumner; Horace 
Greeley, for the Zribune Association ; 
Myron H. Clark, for the Governor’s 
room, New York City Hall; Ezra Cor- 
nell, for Cornell University; Asa Packer, 
for Lehigh University ; President Cat- 
tell, for Lafayette College; Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry C. Bowen ; Elizabeth Thompson, 
the philanthropist ; Alice Cary, the 
poetess, Augusta J. Evans, the novel- 
ist, and Abby Hutchinson Patton, the 
songstress; George William Curtis, 
Goldwin Smith, James Russell Lowell, 
for Cornell University ; Representative 
William E. Kelley, for the Union League 
Club, Philadelphia ; Dr. Crawford W. 





Mrs. Henry C. Bowen. 


From the original painting of 1858, by Mr. Carpenter. 
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Long, for the State House, Atlanta, 
Ga.; General Emerson Opdyke, of Ohio; 
Elisha Mulford, Fitz Hugh Ludlow, 
Steele Mackaye ; Theodore J. Munger 
and J. B. Wallace, for the Produce Ex- 
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length portrait of Lincoln by Mr. Car- 
penter, for the Capitolat Albany. This 
was completed in 1874. 

The most interesting passage of Mr. 
Carpenter’s life was his being invited 


Frank B. Carpenter. 


change ; William M. Carson, for the city 
of Newburg, N. Y., and John W. Hutch- 
inson, of the Hutchinson family of 
singers, now on his easel. In 1885 he 
painted a three-quarter length of Pres- 
ident Garfield for H. C. Bullard, of 
New York, presented to Dartmouth 
Coliege. In 1873 the New York Legis- 
lature appropriated $3,000 for a whole- 


by President Lincoln to the White 
House, in 1864, to paint the historic 
scene of “The First Reading of the 
Emancipation Proclamation before his 
Cabinet.” We leave the recital of his 
six months’ association with Mr. Lin- 
coln while engaged on this great work, 
now the property of the nation, to the 
artist’s pen as begun in the current 
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number of THE PETERSON MAGAZINE, 
and go to his second historical paint- 
ing, “ International Arbitration.” 
When the wise statesmanship of Great 
Britain and of the United States de- 
termined upon and adopted arbitra- 
tion as the means to settle the Alabama 
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ink was fairly dry on the signatures 
that made valid the treaty signed May 
8, 1871. He met and was introduced 
to the English commissioners, and 
made personal studies of each, as a 
basis for his projected work. With the 
aid of Brady’s admirable photographs 





President Franklin Pierce. 


From the original portrait painted by Mr. Carpenter in 1855, and now in the collection of Clarence W. Bowen. 


claims and other threatening inter- 
national questions, they formed the 
first International Court of Arbitration 
and assembled at Washington in 1871, 
where they adjusted by peaceful arbi- 
tration questions theretofore in the 
history of the world never adjusted 
except by the sword. Mr. Carpenter 
saw in this another stepin the progress 
of humanity, and determined upon a 
second historical picture before the 


of the members of the commission, and 
from personal sittings by the American 
commissioners, he soon had the com- 
position of the group on canvas. He, 
however, wisely discovered that he was 
twenty years ahead of his generation. 
The subject which had so inflamed his 
imagination, and which he characterized 
as “ The crowning glory of Christianity 
in the nineteenth century,” did not 
awaken the general public interest he 
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had expected, and he turned the can- 
vas to the wall to await its time of 
resurrection. This came in 188g—g0, 
in the Behring Sea agitation, and the 
appointment of a second Arbitration 
Commission. With his first conception 
of the painting had come to him the 
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it did happen. A public-spirited wom- 
an of wealth, Mrs. William W. Carson, 
of Newburg, N. Y., one day visited his 
studio in the winter of 1889. A cur- 
tain concealed the unfinished historical 
group. Her curiosity was aroused, and 
she asked to see the picture. With 





Senator Lewis Cass, Secretary of State, 1857-61. 


Painted by Mr. Carpenter in 1856, and now in the collection of Clarence W. Bowen. 


place for its permanent exhibition to 
be the home of Queen Victoria, there 
to stand a perpetual witness of arbi- 
tration asa substitute for war. How 
the picture was to be finished, or how 
find its way across the sea, or if it 
would be accepted, he could not tell. 
In the case of his “Emancipation 
Proclamation,” the “unexpected hap- 
pened,” and might it not now? And 


some hesitation the curtain was with- 
drawn, and some moments of unbroken 
silence followed ; then the questions 
were asked, “Why unfinished?” and 
“ What its destination?” The first was 
easily answered, “Want of means ;” 
the second, “ Windsor Castle.” Mr. 
Carpenter believes that there is an 
occult, mysterious power in the uni- 
verse that accomplishes its purpose, 
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outside of mundane material con- 
ditions. His career would seem to 
afford some evidence to justify him in 
this belief. Be that as it may, the 
results that followed this interview 
were material. The work was com- 
pleted, presented, and accepted by Her 
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ture, religion, statesmanship, journal- 
ism, and education, gave a memorable 
dinner to him on the occasion of the 
departure of the Arbitration painting 
for England. The guests numbered 
nearly one hundred, and as many let- 
ters of regret were read. Andrew D. 





President John Tyler. 


From the painting by Mr. Carpenter in 1854, now in the collection of Clarence W. Bowen. 


Majesty, Queen Victoria, on Christmas- 
day, 1891, and is fulfilling its mission 
on the walls of Windsor Castle. Who 
can tell of the lessons of peace and 
fraternity this noble gift, “on behalf 
of the women of the United States,” 
may convey to those in whose hands 
are the issues of peace and war! 

On December 2, 1891, the friends of 
Mr. Carpenter, including as they do 
the representative men in art, litera- 


White presided. Daniel Huntington, 
T. W. Wood, Eastman Johnson, J. B. 
Bristol, and John Rogers represented 
the craft of the guest. Among the 
speakers of the evening was the Presi- 
dent, Rev. Robert Collyer, Senator 
Hiscock, Erastus Wiman, Daniel 
Dougherty, Henry George, Rev. Theo- 
dore T. Munger, Daniel Huntington, 
T. W. Wood, and Robert J. Ingersoll. 
Rev. Theodore T. Munger, of New 
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Haven, in the course of his speech at 
this dinner, said : 


“* There is one feature of the life of the guest 
of the evening to which no reference has been 
made, and that is his skill with the pen. I re- 
gard Mr. Carpenter as good a writer as he isa 
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should have sat up all night to read it. I am 
constantly urging my friend to do more with his 
pen. His relations with Mr. Lincoln and other 
eminent men of the country have been so close, 
that I am sure he could give us a volume of the 
greatest value.* He has a memory as quick as 
his eye, and he carries in that memory treasures 
of incident and association with the great men of 





William L. Marcy, Governor of New York and Secretary of State during the Pierce Administration. 


From the painting by Frank B. Carpenter in 1856, now in collection of Clarence W. Bowen, 


painter. . . . A great many books have been 
written about Lincoln and will continue to be 
written. They already run up in the hundreds. 
Among them all, however, there is not one that 
will convey to posterity a certain side of Lincoln’s 
character that brings us nearer to the man Lin- 
coln than that written by Mr. Carpenter. It is 
a daily picture, a daily photograph of Mr. Lin- 
coln for ‘‘ six months ” of his life. It is not sur- 
prising that Charles Dickens, when he got hold 
of the book at the time he was in New York, 


the country which would be of supreme value if 
they could be read in print. Now I venture to 
express a wish that as this great work is com- 
pleted he will drop his pencil for a time and 
write a book.” 


John Howard Brown. 


* As already announced, THE PETERSON MAGAZINE 
has secured Mr. Carpenter to do this very work, and his 
first instalment of a series of articles on Abraham Lincolg 
is presented in this number, 
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APPLES OF SODOM. 


HE stood at the end of a short 
maple-shaded avenue, this little 
Shaker maiden, her lithe form sil- 

houetted against the glowing western 
sky. 

On the steps of the office building 
Sister Hannah, the eldress, sat with 
her knitting. Her white hair, combed 
straight and smooth back from the part, 
showed in a beautiful silver line in 
front of the close-fitting cap, lighting 
her face like the dainty frame to some 
quaint medallion. Her thoughts were 
more busy with the little maid than 
with her work. The mellow, vibrant 
notes of Elizabeth’s fresh young voice, 
as she had heard it in the meeting- 
house only an hour before, still lingered 
in her mind. 

The stocking grew, row after row 
gliding from under the swift fingers. 
When the heel, with its neat gore, was 
finished, Hannah let her work fall to 
her lap and sat for a moment looking 
anxiously at the young girl. Elizabeth 
may have felt the look, for she turned 
toward the house, and the eldress, tuck- 
ing her ball of yarn under her arm, 
went slowly down to meet her, knitting 
as she went. 

“Art thou still unhappy, child?” she 
asked, as they walked up and down the 
lane. 

“More than I can tell thee,” Eliza- 
beth answered, passionately. 

They crossed the broad macadamized 
street, over into the meadow and down 
to the little cool grove. They paused 
to listen to a bobolink singing as he 
swayed up and down. on the top of a 
tall dry weed in the meadow. 

“ Now listen to me, sweet one,” called 
the Shaker maiden as the clear, rich 
notes died away, and placing her hands 
on her hips, with chest expanded and 
head thrown back, she mimicked Sir 
Bobolink’s rollicking glee. Never be- 
fore, in the sedately methodical village 
of Shakertown, had such sounds been 
flung on the decorous breezes. Now, 
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as her song ended she drew a long sob- 
bing breath of ecstacy. 

When in the religious meetings the 
spirit moved Elizabeth to sing, none 
took up the strain, but listened breath- 
less to the sweet new melody in the 
simple, familiar chant. 

“Oh, Sister Hannah,” she cried, “ I 
must go; I cannot stay here. Dost 
thou not see that? Think of the great 
beautiful world. Think of the music 
and song. Oh, think ofall the beautiful, 
wonderful things I am missing. That 
soulless bird is more to be envied than 
I, for he has freedom. Oh, what am I 
saying? I will never learn thy self- 
command. Do not reprove me,” she 
moaned, as she threw one arm around. 
Sister Hannah’s neck and with her 
hand caressed the white, troubled face 
of the eldress. 

“ Forgive'me, dear friend,” she plead- 
ed, “but let me go.” 

“ Elizabeth,” and the sweetly modu- 
lated voice helped to calm the impetu- 
ous girl, “thou hast been my especial 
care since thou wert brought to the 
village, a wee bairnie. In all things I 
have chosen for thee what seemed for 
thy best good.” She hesitated, then 
saying, “ I will speak with Elder Charles 
concerning thy wishes,” she turned tow- 
ard the house where he was standing 
on the steps. 

“Wilt thou leave us a while?” Han- 
nah requested, “‘and try to remember 
that in all things we seek thy truest 
happiness ?” 

Elizabeth walked on dejectedly while 
Elder Charles and Sister Hannah went 
into the office. The elder took one of 
the plain wooden chairs by the table, 
but Hannah chose to sit by the open 
curtainless window. 

“She must never leave us,” he de- 
clared, sternly. ‘She was sent to us 
that she might grow up into pure inno- 
cent womanhood.” 

“For nearly twenty years,” Hannah 
began quietly, “she has been with us. 
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Through precept and example her mind 
has become imbued with the truest 
principles. She has grown up in the 
Household of Faith, and from her child- 
hood has had before her mind the di- 
vine example of Mother Ann. We have 
done what we could. She is legally her 
own mistress. Unless she choose to 
stay with us we cannot compel her.” 

Sister Hannah rarely spoke so long 
or so earnestly, and Elder Charles lis- 
tened in silence. He rested his elbows 
on the table and his head in his hands. 

“‘ Hannah, she is the sunshine of my 
day, the perfume of spring in the au- 
tumn of my life.” His voice was firm 
and sweet,and Hannah noticed the ab- 
sence of its usual ring of unyielding de- 
cision. 

“Her mother ”—Hannah started for- 
ward as if to interrupt him, then ner- 
vously settled again into her chair. 
What right had she, who had long ago 
forsworn all earthly loves, to be jeal- 
ous of the beautiful singer who had 
brought Elizabeth to them, and who 
alone had the right to give a mother’s 
love to the turbulently demure young 
Shakeress. A faint conscious blush 
tinged her face as she realized that the 
years of watch-care which she had given 
to the child left in her charge, had cre- 
ated in her heart a love which the Mani- 
festo taught to be earthly and unworthy 
a devout Shaker. She tried to put 
away the feeling and listen calmly to 
what the elder might say. 

Charles noted her confusion. 

“ Hast thou heard anything further 
concerning her mother’s history?” he 
asked, hurriedly. 

Hannah shook her head. 

“Thou wouldst not choose to send 
her to her mother’s people ? ” she asked. 

“If she must leave us,” he answered, 
“T would rather she went to Daughter 
Hannah’s. She is a good woman, ac- 
cording as the truth has been revealed 
unto her, and I still hope she may be 
brought into the Household of Faith.” 

Then was one of those rarely recur- 
ring times when, for a moment, their 
thoughts were allowed to turn back to 
the sweet home ties that beautified their 
younger days. 

The pause was scarcely perceptible, 
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and they brought themselves sternly 
back to the business in hand, each try- 
ing to regret the happy glow left in his 
heart by this tiny lapse in his religious 
fervor. 

“ Should she be made acquainted with 
her mother’s history ?” 

“As thou wilt, though it seems to me 
unnecessary.” 

Elder Charles hesitated. “ Thou art 
right, we will not cloud her life with the 
shadow of sorrow.” 

He went to the door, sent a sister in 
search of the little maid, and then re- 
turned to his chair. 

Sister Elizabeth came with eyes down- 
cast, expecting the rebuke which she 
felt she deserved. 

“And thou wouldst leave us?” EI- 
der Charles asked when she stood be- 
fore him. 

The girl glanced up and saw in his 
face the permission she desired. “ Then 
thou art not angry,” she cried, “and 
thou wilt let me go? Oh, thou wilt 
never regret it.” 

How she longed to thank them, to 
caress them in the excess of her delight. 
But the long years of discipline and self- 
repression had given her no words with 
which to express herself. 

“ Now may I leave thee for a time?” 
she asked abruptly, her eyes full of 
happy tears. 

They watched her silently as she 
went down the smooth white gravel 
path, 

“T am going away,” she said to the 
hedges as she passed between them. 
“T am going away,” she said to the 
Jerseys as she went through the lane 
where they awaited the milking time. 
And, “I am going away,” she said to 
the grass-hidden violets of the meadow, 
to the trees in the grove beyond, and to 
the rugged hills that kept watch over 
the peaceful Shaker valley. 

Away from the dull, colorless life, 
away from the peace and shelter of the 
only home she could remember ! Going 
from the unaltering methods, from the 
irritating unchangeableness and the 
hope-depressing tranquillity, into the 
rush and strife of the unknown world. 

The caressing quiet of the summer 
evening surrounded and enveloped her. 
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She returned to her room, exhausted but 
happy, to dream and dream again of the 
new world into which she was going. 
Waking or sleeping, her dream con- 
tinued through the details of prepara- 
tion to the hour of departing. 

The elders of the community offered 
her an embarrassment of riches in 
friendly advice and timely warnings. 
The juniors regarded her with half 
deprecating admiration, while some of 
the more devout ones took leave of her 
with tears and sighings, thinking in 
their hearts that it was a final farewell. 

Everyone was kind, so kind that 
she sometimes wondered if she could 
find other friends so true, or if after all 
the new life would be so happy. 

Charles and Hannah had chosen 
wisely when they selected their daugh- 
ter’s home for Elizabeth while she was 
away from them. They kad no doubt 
she would return. 

They knew that the maiden over 
whom their hearts yearned with such 
exalted love had not yet reached that 
state of consecration that “her in- 
dividual interests were merged in the 
divine interests, her purposes in the di- 
vine purposes, and her individual labors 
merged in the labors of Christ’s king- 
dom.” But they believed firmly, that 
since the principles and practices of a 
worldly life are so opposed to the 
polity of the Shaker Communism, her 
heart would instinctively return to 
them, and her spiritual nature would 
once more rise to their level. 

At their daughter’s, Elizabeth would 
have the best of masters for the cul- 
tivation of her voice. 

This they deemed only right. More- 
over, they knew that here her peculiar 
religious views would be respected, and 
her sublime gift improved to a refine- 
ment of perfection. 

For the rest, for her ultimate return 
to them, and her entire consecration 
of treasure, as well as of body and soul, 
of time, talents, and service, which is 
required for full membership in the 
Household of Faith, they relied upon 
their thorough training through the 
years she had been with them, and her 
own steadfast nature underneath the 
youthful impulsiveness. 
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And so they let her go, looking for- 
ward confidently to the time when she 
should return, satisfied. 

In her new home her love for artis- 
tic beauty was satisfied with the har- 
monious whole. 

She looked at the bits of curio, the 
soft thick carpets, and the beautiful 
hangings, thinking, as she worked still 
more earnestly, “How much better 
this is than the old life.” 

When at the beach she wandered 
alone on the cliffs and sung the so- 
prano to the ocean’s deep bass, she 
said, looking forward to the winter 
when she should make her début on the 
stage, “Yes, this is better than the 
old life.” 

But when the time came and she 
found herself frightened and bewildered, 
standing before the audience, her cour- 
age gone, she longed for the seclusion 
of the peaceful valley. 

The accompanist understood the 
Shaker maiden, understood his audi- 
ence and his instrument. 

He gave the piano a swift caress, and 
leaning forward, seemed to whisper, 
“ Encourage her.” 

The soft, varying melody breathed 
upon her over-wrought nerves and 
quieted them. It soothed and petted 
and comforted her until she could con- 
trol her voice, then subsiding, furnished 
the background against which her fresh 
young voice was only the more charm- 
ing. She felt the enthusiasm of her 
audience and forgot all but the rapture 
of song. 

Her triumph was complete. Even 
the soprano, the beautiful star of the 
company, sent for her and congratu- 
lated her, kissing her on both cheeks. 

“Oh, madam!” Elizabeth gasped, 
inher surprise and pleasure ; “my moth- 
er might have done so.” 

The soprano smiled, kissed her again, 
and sent heraway. As she went to her 
room, she heard the soft, sweet notes 
of the violin and paused to listen with 
a happy feeling of proud possession. 

She had come to the city with the 
firm belief that any earthly love was 
in itself a passion to be condemned 
and marriage a more than questionable 
institution. 
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She had not thought either how or 
when the change had come about, but 
now she found her heart fluttering joy- 
ously with the memory of the promises 
she had given such a short time ago in 
response to the violinist’s ardent woo- 
ing. As the music rose and fell, she 
fancied the player was giving to his 
listeners visions of home, her home 
and his, and she blushed a little, think- 
ing everyone must read their happy 
secret in the deliriously impassioned 
notes. 

When the number was ended, Eliza- 
beth passed on to her room, not dar- 
ing to trust herself to stay to offer 
congratulations before those dreadful 
giggling chorus girls. 

She heard one of them then going 
into the adjoining room. The bunch 
of roses, Azs roses, which she was pin- 
ning to her corsage, fell unnoticed as 
she heard his knock at the door—not 
her door—the other one. 

She heard—oh, she did not know 
she was listening. She would have 
died rather than hear him repeat to an- 
other those words of love which she 
could never forget. 

When she realized that her bright 
dreams were at an end, that one who 
could be so false could never be any- 
thing to her, her overwrought nerves 
gave way,and for the first time in her 
life she fainted. 

When at last she came back to con- 
sciousness, the soprano was working 
over her with the kindest anxiety. 

“Take me home,” Elizabeth whis- 
pered to her, “home to Sister Han- 
nah.” 

“She was a Shakeress,” one of the 
girls. explained. 

The soprano looked up sharply. 
“From where?” she asked; “ Shaker- 
town?” 

The girl nodded. 

The soprano’s face was white and 
tense as she gave orders and arranged 
details. 

“T will take you home to the vil- 
lage,” she promised, soothingly ; “not 
to-night—as soon as you are able,” and 
with that Elizabeth had to be satis- 
fied. 

During the days that followed, until 
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she was able to travel, the soprano 
cared for her protégé with tender so- 
licitude, and when she was far enough 
recovered, went with her to her home 
in the Shaker village. 

The dismal afternoon was settling 
into the more pronounced gloom of 
evening. Sister Hannah was by the 
window, peering through the gather- 
ing darkness at the dreary landscape. 

The boisterous autumn wind had 
whistled the clouds together and was 
tossing them to and fro across the 
heavens, dropping dashes of sleety 
rain down tothe shivering earth. A 
closed carriage coming down the street 
seemed only a bit of concentrated 
gloom. She watched it indifferently, 
for there was nothing to tell her that 
the little maid was so nearly home. 

Hannah stepped back to hospitably 
bid the travellers enter, when the door 
flew open and with arush of wind, she 
found herself clasped about by the lit- 
tle maid’s arms and a white tear- 
stained face resting on her shoulder. 

“May I come home ?” Elizabeth en- 
treated; “home to my dear, peaceful 
valley ?” 

“Yea, child, this shall always be thy 
home. Thy room is always waiting for 
thee and our hearts’ welcome is always 
ready. Who is thy friend, Eliza- 
beth ?” 

But in her anxiety to be once more 
at home, Elizabeth had overestimated 
her strength, and now, overcome by 
fatigue and the heat of the room, she 
tottered and would have fallen had not 
Hannah’s strong arm been about her. 

“Don’t you know me?” asked the 
soprano, as they together worked over 
the girl. 

Hannah searched the face for some 
familiar feature. The soprano re- 
moved her hat and wrap. 

“Are you her mother?” Hannah 
asked, slowly, still searching the face. 

“Is she my daughter? They told 
me my daughter died in childhood. I 
thought it was true until I saw er.” 

“Thou wouldst not take her away 
again?” Hannah asked, tacitly ac- 
knowledging the relationship. 

“ Does she know of me?” asked the 
soprano, 
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“Only as asweet memory.” 

“Then let her think me only a friend. 
I would not, even for the joy of having 
her with me, have her exposed to the 
temptations of the world if she can be 
happy here.” 

Elizabeth stirred uneasily, opened 
her eyes, and reaching out, took Han- 
nah’s hand with loving confidence. 

“ May I tell thee all?” 

“In the morning.” 

“No, no, I could not sleep unless I 
had confessed to thee and knew that 
thou still loved me, and forgave me.” 

Hannah smiled at the familiar im- 
petuosity, but gave her consent. 

With her eyes fixed on Hannah’s to 
watch lest there should any shadow fall 
between them, she commenced her piti- 
fully common story. 

“There is, in the home where you 
placed me, a wee babe whose tiny 
hands drew aside the curtains that 
heretofore concealed from me _ the 
knowledge of such joys. When the 
mother placed it in my arms, and it 
nestled its little head in my neck, 
when its warm, sweet breath kissed my 


cheek and the clinging fingers fastened 
around my own, my heart ached with 
the fulness of its joy. 

“When one came, who seemed the 
noblest of his kind, and with sweet 
words and music such as I never 
dreamed of, told me his love and asked 
me to be his wife, I thought that some 
day we might have a home as happy as 
the one in which I was living, and I 
gave him my promise. 

“Then—” she hesitated, and in a 
few words the Soprano finished her 
story for her. 

“Forgive thee, child? there is noth- 
ing to forgive ; and if there were thou 
shouldst have our forgiveness, before 
thy penitent heart could give the wish 
to thy lips for wording.” 

Then they two, her mother and her 
guardian, the old time friends, helped 
her to her room and watched beside 
her until she fell asleep. 

When she wakened, she, entered 
again into the sweet, calm life of the 
Shaker village whose placid stream is 
rippled only by the pebbles dropped 
from the crags of memory. 


Emily D. McBride. 


PARTING. 


A TALE OF A PLATONIC FRIENDSHIP. 


NCE we built a house of friend- 
ship, 
And we placed therein to dwell 
Two fond hearts in mutual feeling, 
And they lived there true and well. 


Happy in their mutual pleasures, 
To their joy seemed no decease ; 

All the years were days of sunshine 
To the hearts there blest with peace. 


But the love god made an en- 
trance, 
In his mischief all aflame ; 
Deeply in one heart his arrow 
Lodged there in the other’s name. 


Then the sunshine came more fitful, 
Mixed with rains of gentle tears, 

Telling, in each falling shower, 
Stories of new doubts and fears. 


Lightning bolts of jealous feeling 
Rive the house of friendship sore, 

And the walls are surely parting, 
Never to be drawn back more. 


Charles Sloan Reid. 
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The Soldier and the Man. 


By T. J. Mackey, 
Late Captain of Engineers, C. S. A. 








lery of Arts at Ber- 
lin there is a paint- 
ing of a battle of 
the Franco-Prussian 
war, in which the 
artist has portrayed 

: the horrors of a field 
where the red, right arm of Slaughter 
reaped its bloody harvest along fur- 
rows shot-sown and bladed thick with 
steel. 

But the supreme horror that seems 
to send a shudder through the canvas, 
is not seen on the stricken field, but 
above it. 

Far up among the clouds formed by 
the smoke of the guns the spirits of 
the slain foemen are beheld battling in 
mid-air, 





‘* Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell.” 


The white flag of death that waved 
over the pallid faces below brought 
no truce to their more than mortal 
hates. 

My companion while I stood, some 
ten years ago, looking upon the ghastly 
malevolence displayed in the picture, 
was an Austrian captain of artillery, 
who, knowing me to be an ex-Con- 
federate officer, assumed that it ex- 
pressed the unquenchable hate en- 
gendered also in the breasts of American 
soldiers who combatted in our great 
civil war. 

Turning to me, hesaid, “ Zrés naturel / 
Tres sublime! Est-cela votre opinion?” 
(Very natural! Very sublime! Is that 
your opinion ?) 

I assured him that it was not; and 
that American soldierhood, whether it 


upheld in the line of duty the starry 
ensign of the Union or the blue-cross 
battle-flag of the Confederacy, was as 
far from the malevolence typified by 
that painting as it was from cannibal- 
ism itself. That incident was, one 
among many that served, during my 
long residence in Europe, to convince 
me that even the most enlightened 
Europeans are unable to comprehend 
the fraternal tie which now binds to- 
gether the survivors of that renowned 
soldiery of the opposing armies, that 
less than a generation ago, on the soil 
of the United States, awoke the world 
with the tumult of their arms. 

The mystery of this concord that 
sprang from war, as the goddess of 
love arose from the storm-vexed waters 
of the A.gean Sea, would be deepened 
in their view if they knew that the 
hands which then grasped the sword- 
hilt most firmly, and advanced their 
levelled bayonets farthest into the 
breath - smoke of the reeling guns, 
are those that clasp most warmly now. 
The national harmony thus wrought 
out of sectional discord through the 
drawing together of late hostile ele- 
ments, as if by the silent but irresist- 
ible influence of some centripetal force 
operating in the moral world, exalts 
alike the American’s pride of citizen- 
ship and the civilization of his country. 
Certainly, the thoughtful advocate of 
human progress in every land will 
gratefully behold in this unity of Ameri- 
can sentiment the surest guarantee of 
the perpetuity of the great republic, 
whose ever triumphant flag challenges 
the respect of the nations as the sym- 
boi of liberty regulated by law. 

Results so profoundly beneficent, 
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and flowing thus speedily from the 
greatest of internecine wars, must be 
imputed primarily to the sterling man- 
hood and inborn chivalry of the Ameri- 
can soldier. 
But the potent inspiration that im- 





cious statesmanship. He there gener- 
ously merged the conqueror in the more 
exalted character of the pacificator. 
Those terms he maintained inviolate, 
despite the active hostility of the civil 
administration of the country, and at 


Richard Lee, 


Founder of the Lee Family in America. 


pelled most strongly to the active ex- 
ercise of these qualities was derived 
from the two great commanders of the 
opposed armies. 

The terms accorded by General 
Grant to the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, at Appomattox, will forever 
stamp him as an exemplar of the loft- 
iest knighthood and the most saga- 


his own hazard made good his word as 
a soldier against political casuists who 
sought to enforce a policy of revenge. 
Not sullenly, but with serene fortitude 
and cheerful endeavor, did General 
Grant’s greatest opposing commander, 
General Robert E. Lee, respond to his 
earnestly expressed desire for “ peace ” 
—not the peace of the publicist, which 
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consists in the formal termination of 
a state of war, but peace in the hearts 
of the people, cemented by a loyal de- 
votion to the flag of their common 
country. 

Sincerely cherishing that spirit of 
national brotherhood, I propose in 
this series of articles to contemplate 


affirmed as the settled opinion of en- 
lightened and impartial historic stu- 
dents. 

In presenting the facts that made up 
his unsullied life, of which from the 
first flower of his: youth to when his 
temples were white with the blossoms 
of the grave, duty was the guiding star, 





Richard Lee, Jr., 


Second son of Richard Lee. 


Robert E. Lee as an illustrious Amer- 
ican, 
‘*On Fame’s eternal bead-roll 
Worthy to be filed.” 


That he was a great master of the 
art of war, and justly entitled to rank 
among the foremost field captains of 
whom history makes mention, and wore 
his uniform as the upright judge his 
ermine—without a stain—may now be 


I shall not enter into a critical review 
of his memorable campaigns. 

I will notice them only én imine, 
merely so far as is requisite to a clear 
understanding of the achievements 
upon which rests his renown as a 
soldier, and that have added new lustre 
to the martial annals of the English- 
speaking race. 

Robert Edward Lee was of noble 
lineage, for there flowed, full proof, 
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through his veins the blood of a long 
line of brave and honorable men and 
virtuous and refined women. 

While under our republican institu- 
tions hereditary titles and privileges 
are very properly repudiated, and every 
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first of his ancestors who came into 
historic notice was Launcelot Lee, a 
belted knight, who, in the year 1066, 
fought under the consecrated banner 
of William the Conqueror at the battle 
of Hastings, and for his services had a 





Colonel Thomas Lee, 


The first American Governor of Virginia. 


man having an equal chance in the 
race of life is justly deemed, as Carlyle 
phrases it, “ the child of his own work,” 
yet the old adage, “ Blood will tell,” 
still goes among the people, and it is 
a matter of common observation that 
there are hereditary gentlemen, as well 
as hereditary rascals. 

The thoroughbred is recognized 
among men as well as horses. The 


vast domain in Essex bestowed upon 
him by that monarch. 

His great-grandson, Lionel Lee, 
served under Richard Coeur de Lion in 
the third Crusade to the Holy Land, and 
for his gallant conduct at the siege of 
Saint Jean d’Acre was created Earl of 
Lichfield. The armor that he wore is 
still preserved in the Tower of London. 

Richard Lee, his descendant, tenth 
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Earl of Lichfield, achieved distinction 
in the English army that invaded Scot- 
land during the reign of Henry VIII. 
(1542), under the command of the Earl 
of Surrey, and the banner that he bore 
may yet be seen suspended in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

His son, Sir Henry Lee, a distin- 
guished soldier, was made a Knight of 
the Garter by Queen Elizabeth, and 
was the father of Richard 
Lee, the founder of the 
American branch of the 
family, who was appointed 
by Charles I. Secretary of 
the Colony of Virginia. 

He brought to the Col- 
ony, from his estate in 
Shropshire, a large number 
of laborers, and settled up- 
on an extensive tract of fer- 
tile land that he purchased 
in Westmoreland County. 
Upon his death, in 1664, his 
son Richard succeeded to 
the homestead, which was 
known as Stratford House. 

Thomas Lee, the grand- 
son of Richard, was appoint- 
ed Governor of the Colony 
of Virginia by King George 
II., and was the only native- 
born American who ever 
held that office under the 
Crown. He died in 1750, 
leaving six sons and two 
daughters. 

His second son, Richard 
Henry Lee, may justly be 
considered the real author 
of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, for on June 7, 
1776, he introduced into 
the Congress at Philadel- 
phia the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted by 
that body three days later, 
after a long debate: 


‘** Resolved, That the United 
Colonies are, and ought to be, 
Free and Independent States : that 
they are absolved from all alle- 
giance to the British Crown, and 
that all political connexion between 
them and the State of Great Brit- 
ain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.” 
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The terms of the resolution were 
afterward incorporated in Jefferson’s 
draft of the Declaration. Richard 


Henry Lee’s nephew Henry, a son of 
Governor Thomas Lee’s brother of the 
same Christian name, married Lucy 
Grimes, who was known as the “ Low- 
land Beauty,” and was the early love of 
Washington, whom she inspired with 
such poetic ardor that he wrote an im- 





Richard Henry Lee. 
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passioned sonnet in her praise. She 
became through that marriage the 
mother of six sons and four daughters, 
and thus made ample amends for her 
error in declining the hand that was 
destined to achieve the independence 
of her country and round into endur- 
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to transfer to the gallant son the af- 
fection once cherished for the lovely 
mother. He attained the rank of brig- 
adier-general in the Continental army, 
and at the close of the war was elected 
to Congress, and was Governor of Vir- 
ginia from 1792 to 1795. He was se- 





General Henry Lee (‘' Light-Horse Harry '’), 


Commander of Lee’s Legion in the Revolution, and Governor of Virginia, 1792-95. 


ing form a mighty nation of freemen. 
Her eldest son, Henry Lee, was the re- 
nowned commander of Lee’s Legion in 
the War of the Revolution, and bore the 
sobriquet of “ Light-Horse Harry.” 
His was the brightest blade that led 
the Continental cavalry in battle, and 
Washington was deeply attached to 
him, his presence, no doubt, recalling 
the spirit of his youth and leading him 


lected, while a member of the House of 
Representatives, in 1799, to deliver a 
funeral oration upon Washington be- 
fore the two Houses of Congress. 

It was a master-piece of forensic art, 
worthy of the occasion, and he forever 
associated his own name with that of 
his august chief in the eloquent sen- 
tence that with equal truth and brev- 
ity defines Washington’s place in his- 
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tory as that of “ The man first imwar, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his fellow-citizens.” In 1798 General 
Henry Lee was married to Anne Hill 
Carter, of Shirley, Va. By this, his 
second marriage, there were six chil- 
dren—two daughters, Anne and Mil- 
dred, and four sons, Algernon Sydney, 
Charles Carter, Sydney Smith, and 
Robert Edward. The youngest son, 
whose memory is enshrined in the 
hearts of millions of Americans, who 
proudly point to his name as one of 
the noblest that earth wears upon her 
zone, was born at Stratford, West- 
moreland County, Va., on January 19, 
1807. 

That historic section of the “ Old 
Dominion” seems to have been dedi- 
cated by nature as the birthplace of 
illustrious men, for there Washington 
and President James Monroe were 
born, and Richard Henry Lee, and his 
brother, James Lightfoot Lee, both 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, there first saw the light. 


Near its northern border, in the — 


county of King George, James Madi- 
son, justly called “ The Father of the 
Constitution,” the fourth President of 
the United States, had his birth. 

Robert Edward Lee’s first baptismal 
name was conferred upon him in honor 
of Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, 
from whom his mother’s descent was 
traceable in a direct li. 

Her mother, Anne Moore, was the 
grand-daughter of Alexander Spotts- 
wood, who was recognized in the 
Herald’s College as a lineal descendant 
of “the Bruce,” and wore upon his es- 
cutcheon the arms of the immortal 
hero of Bannockburn. Colonel Spotts- 
wood commanded a regiment of Scot- 
tish Highlanders at the battle of Hoch- 
stadt, or Blenheim, as the English term 


it, where the allied armies of England’ 


and Austria, under the command re- 
spectively of the Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene of Savoy, on 
August 13, 1704, won a decisive vic- 
tory over the combined forces of 
France and Bavaria. 

For his gallantry in that battle, 
Queen Anne, in 1710, appointed him 
Governor of Virginia. 


General Lee never sought to borrow 
lustre from his ancestral line, regard- 
ing it as the proudest heraldry for an 
American that his father was worthily 
the companion in arms and trusted 
friend of Washington, and his mother 
an exalted type of the noblest American 
womanhood. 

Having been informed, while in com- 
mand of the army in Petersburg, in 
February, 1865, that a scholarly gene- 
alogist at Richmond was about to pub- 
lish by subscription a “ History of the 
Lee Family of Virginia,” he thus wrote 
in a letter to his wife : 


‘*T am very much obliged to Mr. for the 
trouble he has taken in relation to the Lee gene- 
alogy. I have no desire to have it published, and 
do not think it would afford sufficient interest be- 
yond the immediate family to compensate for the 
expense. I think the money had better be ap- 
plied to relieving the poor.” 





In 1811, when he was four years of 
age, his parents removed to Alexan- 
dria, Va., in order to secure better edu- 
cational facilities for their children, and 
Lee passed his boyhood in that time- 
honored town so beloved by Washing- 
ton. 

The family resided in a massive brick 
dwelling known as the Parsonage, 
which still stands in good repair, al- 
though built in Colonial times. 

The first great grief that flung its 
deep shadow over the happy household 
circle came in the following year. 

England, by a long series of aggres- 
sions that were as flagrantly violative 
of international law as they were of 
the plain principles of common justice, 
had forced the United States either to 
engage in open war with her or submit 
to national dishonor. 

Soon after the commencement of 
hostilities, which was announced by a 
resolution of Congress declaring that 
“war exists between the United States 
and Great Britain,” General Henry Lee 
tendered his services to the govern- 
ment. 

The famed commander of the Le- 
gion had not yet passed his manhood’s 
prime: he was but fifty-six years of 
age, and his commanding form was as 
erect, and his eyes as ready to kin- 
dle with the flash of the sword, as 
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Stratford, Westmoreland County, Birthplace of Robert E. Lee. 


This beautiful example of early colonial architecture is still standing. 


is said to have been the 
columns of two summer houses, between w 








(Drawn by B. F. Williamson.) 


It was erected for Colonel Thomas Lee by Queen Caroline. It 


nest place in Mes srg Charles Carter Lee wrote of it: ‘‘ When I was a boy the chimneys of the house were the 
ich there was a balustrade ; and in Colonel Philip Lee's time, during the evening promenade of 


ladies and gentlemen a band of music played the while in one of the summer houses.” 


when he cut through the British left, 
and curbed the high vaulting ambition 
of the fiery Tarleton, at Eutaw Springs, 
the last battle of the war in South 
Carolina. 

President Madison promptly ap- 
pointed him Major-General, and he 
proceeded to Baltimore to make some 
necessary business arrangements before 
taking the field. A large number of 
the newspapers representing the gene- 
ral views of the Federal party, since 
termed the Republican party, earnestly 
opposed the war, and their publishers 
advanced dangerously near to the line 
that divides the freedom of the press 
from rank treason. 

The matrix of the anti-war feeling 
was in New England, and the rift in 
the patriotism, even of Massachusetts, 
became so wide that Bunker Hill with 
all its glories, now so resplendent, sank 
down for a time in the crevice. 

William Hanson, formerly a citizen 
of that State, was then editing a Balti- 
more paper called Zhe Federal-Republi- 
can—a hyphenated paradox ; and hav- 
ing published an article on July 3d, 


bitterly denouncing the President and 
his administration, the mobilized sav- 
agery of the town famous alike for the 
violence of its mobs, the beauty of its 
women, and the bravery of its men, ad- 
vanced upon his house, threatening to 
lynch him. e 

General Lee, then being in the vi- 
cinity of the editor’s home, interposed 
to protect him from the threatened 
outrage, and although he succeeded in 
preventing it, he received injuries from 
bricks and paving-stones at the hands 
of the mob, that disabled him for mili- 
tary service, and were the direct cause 
of his death, which occurred a little 
more than five years thereafter, on 
_March 25, 1818. 

The following extracts from letters 
written to his eldest surviving son, 
Charles Carter, from the West Indies, 
whither he had gone to recruit his 
broken health, reveal him both as a 
moral philosopher and a Christian hero. 

On June 18, 1817, he wrote from 
Nassau : 


‘* This is the day of the month when your dear 
mother became my wife. Since that happy day, 
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marked only by the union of two humble lovers, 
it has become conspicuous as the day our war 
with Great Britain was declared in Washington, 
and the one that sealed the doom of Bonaparte on 
the field of Waterloo. 

‘*The British general rising, gradatim, from 
his first blow struck in Portugal, climbed on that 
day to the summit of fame, and became distin- 
guished by the first of titles, ‘ Deliverer of the 
Civilized World.’ . - You know I love my 
children, and how dear Smith (his son Sydney 
Smith Lee) is to me. Give me a true description 
of his mind, temper, and habits. Tell me of 
Anne. Has she grown tall? And how is my 
last (his daughter Mildred) in looks and under- 
standing? Robert was a/ways good, and will 
be confirmed in his happy turn of mind by his 
ever-watchful and affectionate mother; does he 
strengthen his native tendency ?” 


I may add here, that “ Robert” did 
strengthen it; that he was indeed, as 
these pages will show, “ always good,” 
and the laurels laid upon his brow in 
the morning of his life faded not at 
night. Again the noble father wrote 
wise counsel, clothed in words that 
make it a veritable “apple of gold ina 
picture of silver :” 


ao ‘** Fame in arts or arms is naught un- 
less betrothed to virtue. Thales, Pittacus, and 
others in Greece taught the doctrine of morality 
almost in our very words: ‘ Dounto others as you 
would they should do unto you.’ 

‘* The beautiful Arab couplet, written three 
centuries before Christ, announced the duty of 
every good man, even in the moment of destruc- 
tion, not only to forgive, but to benefit the de- 
stroyer, as the sandal-tree in the instant of its 
overthrow sheds perfume on the axe that fells it.” 


His widow found solace in the bitter- 
ness of her bereavement, not only in 
the Christian faith that she would be 
reunited with her devoted husband, 
where “there shall be no more part- 
ing,” but in the earnest and judicious 
discharge of her duty to the five father- 
less children committed to her sole 
care. 

Robert E. Lee attended first the 
Alexandria Academy, where he was un- 
der the tuition of Mr. W. B. Leary, a 
talented young Irish gentleman, to 
whose skill and fidelity as a teacher he 
testified in after years. 

He then entered the Alexandria High 
School, whose head-master was Benja- 
min Hallowell, a “thee” and “thou” 
Quaker of the strictest sect, famed as 
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an instructor of youth and beloved as a 
good man. 

He stood abreast with the foremost 
in his class in all the studies, and: his 
conduct was faultless. He was espe- 
cially proficient in mathematics—the 
science of absolute proof—and in his- 
tory. At the age of sixteen he became 
the chief prop of his home, aiding his 
mother in household duties while dili- 
gently pursuing his studies. 

His eldest brother, Charles Carter, 
was then a student at the University of 
Cambridge, England, and the next, Syd- 
ney, had entered the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, so that Robert was, as it 
were, his mother’s chief of staff and 
home commissary, attending to the 
marketing and purchasing the family 
supplies of every kind. He spent his 
vacations in hunting, and often followed 
the game, such as deer and the brown 
bear, then to be met with in the middle 
and western counties of Virginia, on 
foot from sunup to sundown, and many 
of them fell to his rifle. The arts prac- 
tised by the hunter are more closely re- 
lated to the art of war than would ap- 
pear at the first glance. To hunt large 
game successfully requires some strat- 





Robert E. Lee. 
Asa Lieutenant at the age of 30. 
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egic skill to take advantage of the 
contour of the ground and cover the 
hunter’s approach to the wary animal, 
until within rifle range. 

The faculty termed by Jomini, in his 
work on the Art of War, the coup d’ ail, 
or power to discern with a stroke of the 
eye the value of a given position for 
attack or defence, is thus acquired, and 
is of immense advantage to a command- 
er on the field of battle. 

Lee, like Washington, continued to 
be an ardent hunter, until called to high 
military command, and 


- . . ‘deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat and public care.” 


At the age of eighteen, when he had 
thoroughly mastered the curriculum of 
the High School, he was required to 
choose a profession, and selected that 
of arms, the most chaste of all profes- 
sions, save the Christian ministry. 

His application to his member of Con- 
gress for appointment as a cadet at 
West Point having been granted, his 
name was placed upon the rolls of that 
renowned military academy—the nur- 
sery of great American soldiers—in Sep- 
tember, 1825, when he was in the nine- 
teenth year of his age. His mother, 
writing to a relative soon after his de- 
parture for the academy, said : “I miss 
my Robert very much, for he has been 
both a son and a daughter to me.” 

My old instructor in Jdelles-lettres at 
the military academy of South Carolina, 
Colonel W. H. Brisbane, who was an 
assistant professor at West Point, and 
present at cadet Lee’s preliminary ex- 
amination, described him to me as then 
the beau ideal of perfect physical de- 
velopment, and of almost feminine 
beauty of face. 

He was five feet ten inches in height, 
square -shouldered and _ full- chested, 
formed for activity and strength ; his 
face oval, his nose nearly Grecian in its 
outline, with expressive hazel eyes, and 
hair of a deep brown color, and withal 
his bearing bespoke him as the modest 
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and courteous young gentleman. But 
he was not only physically and mentally 
well equipped, for his moral training 
was of the highest. He had been reared 
in the faith of a Christian at the house- 
hold altar, and its divine principles, as 
illustrated in the daily life of his mother, 
became his rule of conduct, both in his 
own self-government and in his rela- 
tions with others. 

Hazing was then at its height at 
West Point, and although he was only 
a “plebe,” as the newly entered cadet 
was termed, even the hazers respected 
the native dignity and modesty that 
marked his demeanor, and forbore to 
“put him through” a full course of 
their midnight gymnastics, and made 
him but one visit, only standing him for 
a few minutes on his head, that he 
might thus be taught to look up to 
them as his superiors. 

He was a hard student, orderly, and 
methodical, painstaking in the discharge 
of every duty, and exemplary in all his 
conduct, and yet no recluse in habit ; for 
he excelled in all manly sports, and his 
associates recognized his genial quali- 
ties by pronouncing him “a right good 
fellow.” In his third year he was ap- 
pointed adjutant of the corps of cadets, 
a much coveted position. 

He graduated in 1829, taking the sec- 
ond honor, in an exceptionally talented 
class numbering forty-six. I may ob- 
serve that the first honor was borne 
off by Mercer, of Georgia, who seemed 
to have exhausted his powers in achiev- 
ing that distinction, leaving him no re- 
serve of mental force, for he made no 
mark in the war, and did not rise in 
grade above the rank of brigadier, to 
which he was originally appointed in 
the Confederate army at the commence- 
ment of hostilities in 1861. 

Upon graduating, Robert E. Lee was 
commissioned a second lieutenant of 
engineers, the most éi¢e corps of every 
military establishment, and entered 
upon his career as an officer of the 
United States Army. 


(To be continued in THE PeTERson MaGazine for April.) 














LEE, 


The Military Genius and the 
Noble Man. 


HE Greek, the Carthaginian 
and the Roman brave 
The lustre of their glory 
to their countries gave. 
Then England, Prussia, 
and immortal France, 
Bore each a son to wield 
the war-god’s lance. 


These men were soldiers—each one 
of deathless name, 

But, all, alas, were doomed to mar 
their brilliant fame. 

The world despaired. It seemed 
that need must be 

The warrior linked with lust p 
or cruelty. ° 


And then, as if His patience 
waited but to find 

This seeming lesson graven 
on the human mind, 

God sought to prove that even 
war’s demands 

Need not pollute great Genius’ 
heart or hands. 


He chose a time when, roused 
from its fateful rest, 

The thought of freedom stirred 
an unborn nation’s breast, 
And gave'us LEE to consummate 

the plan— a 
A perfect soldier an 
a perfect man! 


Fohn Kearnes White. 
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ENGLAND'S GREATEST STATESMAN. 


Mr. Gladstone, Mrs. Gladstone, and their favorite grandchild, Dorothy Drew. 
From their latest photograph, by Elliot & Fry, London. 

















THERE is serious talk of reviving in 
New York and other American cities 
the Passion Play—copied on the Ober- 
Ammergau production—which the au- 
thorities here objected to when Henry 
E. Abbey tried to produce it about ten 


years ago. It is somewhat curious to 
note that those most opposed to the 
Passion Play in this country, are either 
Roman Catholics or High Church Peo- 
ple, whose ances- 
tors in medizval 
days, and whose 
descendants in Ba- 
varia and other 
parts of Europe, 
first originated and 
still carry on the 
custom of perform- 
ing sacred plays. 
Consistency is a 
pearl without price, 
and it must be 
admitted that the 
Church people find 
it beyond their 
means. What is 
good for the sal- 
vation of the Ba- 
varian peasants 
cannot surely be 
pernicious for New 
Yorkers. It is 
claimed by the 
Church people that 
the religious at- 
mosphere of Ober- 
Ammergau would 
be lacking in our 
cities, and that the 





Frederic de Belleville. 
Photograph by Scholl, Chicago, 


holy subject would simply be taken up 
in the speculative spirit. According to 
those who have seen the Passion Play 
abroad, there is just as much commer- 
cial speculation attaching to the per- 
formances as there could possibly be 
here. The prices at all the hotels are 
trebled, beer and champagne bottles 
are uncorked during the play, and a 
large sum is realized as gate-money. 
Does this show the 
stimulus of religion 
or of speculation? 


e* 

That great Ital- 
ian actress, Eleo- 
nora Duse, opened 
her second Ameri- 
can tour at Wash- 
ington, on Februa- 
ry 17th, and is now 
playing at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre in 
this city. Her per- 
formance of Camille 
is unquestionably 
the most perfect 
ever seen upon our 
stage. How differ- 
ent is her inter- 
pretation of this 
famous ré/e from 
Bernhardt’s. The 


latter has the ad- 
vantage of being of 
the same national- 
ity as the charac- 
ter, and she makes 
Marguerite 
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thor- 
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oughly French, as of course the orig- 
inal of the play—the ill-fated Marie 
Duplessis—really was. Duse’s Mar- 
gherita, therefore, might not be entire- 
ly appreciated by the Parisians. Her 





Throughout the five acts of the play, 
there is not a single scene which is 
played alike by the two artists. Duse 
is not a Parisian, yet she carries out 
the intentions of the author. At the 


Mile. Sara Bernhardt. 
From photograph (copyright, 1892) by Sarony, New York. 


Camille is not confined to the limits of 
a single city. She has made the char- 
acter more universal, more human. 
She has made her the fallen woman in 
general, good at heart and waiting for 
an unselfish love that will purify her. 


beginning of the first act, the audience 
is told by WVorine that Marguerite was 
formerly employed in a milliner’s es- 
tablishment. She is therefore a child 
of the people, and although she has 
been inveigled into leading a life of 
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Miss Sybil Sanderson. 


gilded vice, she has always had a 
secret longing for a purer life, 
and this point Duse brings out by 
at once showing her audience 
that she is disgusted with her 
surroundings. She lays down on 
a sofa and talks in the manner 
peculiar to those who are weary 
in mind. She herself is not aware 
how anxious she is to give up her 
present mode of existence. She 
needs for her redemption only the 


coming of the right man. She 
cannot believe her ears when 
Armand deciares his love. She 
fears it is too great a happiness, 
which cannot last. She listens 
to the man with the rapt expres- 
sion ofa child listening to a new 
fairy tale. Yet even while he is 
declaring his passion, it is seen 
that the courtesan is dead for- 
ever. She isstill a trifle ironical, 
but that is to find out whether 
Armand is truly in earnest. 


Miss Bessie Tyree. 
Photographed by Schloss, New York. 
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Bernhardt’s Camii/e is different. She 
simply trifles with Armand, not believ- 
ing in him or in herself. She believes 
in Fate and thinks herself predestined 
to lead the life of the courtesan. 
Duse’s Camille is optimistic; Bern- 
hardt’s is pessimistic. At the close of 
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trary, is entirely absorbed in it. 
not the same woman. She has under- 
gone a change. The brilliant demi- 
mondaine has become a timid child. 
Bernhardt never loses the thought that 
one day she may have to go back to 
the old life, and meantime she trusts 


She is 





Miss Jeannette Northern. 


Photograph by Dupont. 


the first act, when Camille promises to 
yield to Armand, Bernhardt gives the 
promise in the spirit of the experienced 
woman who enjoys novelty. Duse 
yields as the maiden to her first sweet- 
heart, confused and bashful.  Bern- 
hardt always trifles a little with her 
love for Armand ; Duse, on the con- 


to luck. She never considers herself 
completely cleansed from her former 
life. To the old Duva/ she talks in an 
unhappy tone, as if to soften his heart 
at the sight of her distress. Duse 
cannot understand why all the world, 
including Duval pére, should not con- 
sider her rehabilitated. In the famous 
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gambling scene, Bernhardt plays to the 
bystanders; Duse more to herself. 
When Armand throws the money in 
her face, Bernhardt utters a _heart- 
rending scream ; Duse averts her face 
and, heart-broken, murmurs almost in 
a whisper : “ Armand! Armand!” 


re 


and it is an open secret that Abbey, 
Schoeffel & Grau, her managers, only 
depend on the one-night “stands” to 
recoup their losses in the larger towns. 
One-night-stand audiences are not 
critical, They go to see the woman 
rather than the artist, and as there is 


Ty 





Miss Katherine Florence. 


Photograph (copyright, 1896) by Schloss. 


It was thought, earlier in the sedson, 
that Bernhardt would be playing in 
New York at the same time as Duse, 
but the date of the latter’s opening was 
postponed two weeks, which rendered 
it impossible. The ‘divine Sarah” is 
now visiting our other cities. Her 
audiences here were by no means large, 


only one performance given, the local 
critics have little time to sharpen their 
pencils. On the other hand, a woman 
like Duse—a far greater artist than 
Bernhardt—and who plays to “ standing 
room only” in New York—would not 
do so well in the one-night “stands” 
because her name is less known. 
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Mme. Eleonora Duse. 


Duse objects most strenuously to the 
American custom of interviewing pub- 
lic persons. She thinks that an artiste 
is entitled to as much privacy as any 
other citizen, and that to seek to print 
details of her private life is an imper- 
tinence. The first time she came to this 
country, her managers tried hard to get 
her to give interviews to the papers, 
but without success. They persisted, 
until finally she wrote them as follows : 


‘*T have always found it possible to succeed in 
my work without having to resort to methods 
which are—alas—generally adopted. I intend to 
adhere to my resolution, even in a country like 
America, where, I am told, exaggerated advertis- 
ing is absolutely necessary. I believe there is in 
the United States a public which is cultured, 
educated, and impartial, and that is the only pub- 
lic which interests me. That public is as tired as 
I am Of all this exaggeration which attempts to 
deceive it, and of which one has not the slightest 
need in order to form an independent and serious 
judgment.” 


ea 
* * 


How few “ leading men” we have on 
our stage! They could all be counted 
on the fingers of both hands. There 





are plenty of so-called “ leading men,” 
those who play young hero réles, but 
these, properly, should be styled lead- 
ing juveniles. The leading man proper 
should be a man advanced in years, 
having the presence, polish, and ex- 
perience of the man of the world. To 
entrust a part demanding these re- 
quirements to a young stripling is ri- 
diculous. Ideal leading men, judged 
from their appearance alone, are Charles 
Coghlan, Henry Jewett, Eben Plymp- 
ton, and Frederic de Belleville. Mr. 
de Belleville, by the way, is now play- 
ing the part of a priest in a melodrama 
called “ The Last Stroke.” 


* 
* * 


Augustin Daly has never done any- 
thing to encourage our native drama- 
tists, but he is indefatigable in trying 
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Thomas Keene as ‘Louis XI."’ 


Photograph by Baker, Columbus, O. 
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new and old pieces from Germany. 
Producing translations of German plays 
is largely a matter of luck. It is im- 
possible to guess beforehand what re- 
ception they will have with the New 
York public, no matter how success- 
ful they may have been abroad. Mr. 


only at the beginning of his career, has 
made an unquestionable personal suc- 
cess in the part of a young Austrian 
officer in love with the Countess. Mr. 
Richman made his first success as the 
Christ in Hauptmann’s beautiful dream 
play “ Hannele,” when it was produced 





Miss Alice Pierce. 


Daly’s latest adaptation, “‘ The Coun- 
tess Gucki,” has turned out all right, 
and no one, probably, is more surprised 
at its great success than Mr. Daly. The 
piece is a pretty bit of sentiment, and 
the purity of its atmosphere is refresh- 
ing after the glut we have had of the 
Impure-Heroine play. J. Charles Rich- 
man, a handsome young actor, who is 


at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, about two 
years ago. 


* 
* * 


Katherine Florence, the pretty in- 
genue of the Lyceum stock company, 
is engaged to be married to Mr. Fritz 
Williams, the young comedian of the 
same organization. The young people 
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have played at being lovers so often in 
fun on the stage, that they feel now 
like making love in earnest. An excel- 
lent portrait of Miss Florence is repro- 
duced on another page. 

K 


* * 
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the parts in which he has been seen, 
he has been little else than a walking , 
gentleman ; and, in fact, many people 
like to see Mr. Drew play himself. But 
Mr. Drew has his good points. He is 
always faultlessly dressed and he al- 


Mile. du Fresne. 


John Drew seems to have a substan- 
tial success in “ The Squire of Dames,” 
which is a new adaptation of Dumas’s 
old comedy, “ L’Ami des Femmes.” The 
part is that of a man of the world who 
is always assuming the rd/e of woman’s 
friend and adviser. Mr. Drew is not 
an ideal actor. Perhaps he has not 
yet had an opportunity. In most of 


ways looks well-bred, which cannot be 
said for some of our actors more gifted 
histrionically. Mr. Drew was obliged, 
by reason of other engagements, to 
break into a very profitable run of 
“The Squire of Dames” at Palmer’s, 
but he wili probably play a return date 
here later. 
Arthur Hornblow. 
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ICTOR HERBERT, who suc- 
ceeded the late Patrick Gilmore 
as leader of Gilmore’s famous 

band, is becoming more prominent in 
musical circles each season. Mr. Her- 
bert is an exceptionally talented musi- 
cian, and besides composing operas and 
leading the Twenty-second Regiment 
Band, he is a ’cellist of rare ability. 
At the concert given recentby at Car- 
negie Hall by a number of young 
pianists, pupils of Alexander Lambert, 
Director of the New York College of 
Music, Mr. Herbert led the orchestra, 
and no one could help becoming en- 
thusiastic over the masterly way in 
which he accompanied the soloists. 
The perfect smoothness with which 
the difficult concertos were executed 
by both pianists and orchestra was 
truly remarka- 
ble. Mr. Her- 
bert could give 
Messrs. Seidl 
and Paur some 
points in accom- 
panying soloists. 
It is not gener- 
ally known, by 
the way, that Mr. 
Herbert is an Ir- 
ishman by birth. 
When quite 
young he was 
sent to Germa- 
ny to receive his 
musical educa- 
tion, and, in con- 
sequence of his 
thorough knowl- 
edge of the Ger- 
man language, is 
considered by 





Mons. Sauret. 


Photograph by Sarony. 





many to be a German. He was mar- 
ried some years ago to Fraulein Foer- 
ster, the well-known dramatic soprano, 
who won fame for her rendition of 
Flsa in “ Lohengrin” and other lead- 
ing Wagnerian 7dé/es with the German 
Opera here during the season of 1892. 
She has since retired into private life. 
« * x 

Foreign violinists galore are here 
this season in quest of American ap- 
preciation—or American dollars. On- 
dricek, Sauret, and Rivarde have each 
been successful in a way, which goes to 
show that we are really appreciative of 
what has artistic value. Americans 
are developing into devoted music- 
lovers, and they demand the best and 
finest in music. What other country 
in the world can 
boast of having 
sO many musical 
celebritiesat the 
same time as we 
now have in this 
country ? What 
with the De 
Reszkes, Melba, 
Nordica, Calve, 
Paderewski, Al- 
vary, Klafsky, 
and hosts of 
others too nu- 
merous to men- 
tion in these col- 
umns, the Eu- 
ropean music 
world must be 
somewhat de- 
serted. 

Ondricek was 
born in Prague. 
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When quite young he assisted his father 
in supporting his family. In his sev- 
enth year he was advanced sufficiently 
to play violin concertos. In his four- 
teenth year he was admitted to the 
Prague Conservatory, where he made 
great progress and three years later 
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visit to this country. He was here 
twenty years ago, when he proved a 
great artistic and financial success. In 
England, Germany, and Austria he is 
ranked among the first of violin vir- 
tuosi. At present he is Professor at 
the Royal College of Music, London. 





Miss Clara Hunt. 
From photograph (copyright, 1895) by Dupont, New York. 


he received the first prize for his ren- 
dition of the Beethoven Concerto. 
Later he took a course at the Paris 
Conservatory, where, after studying 
two years, he also took the first prize. 

Emil Sauret is about forty-three 
years of age. He was the first hus- 
band of Teresa Carreno, the pianist, 
but their married life did not prove a 
happy one. This is not Sauret’s first 


Rivarde, the youngest of the trio, 
and the most eccentric, is also a very 
fine performer, and invariably arouses 
his audiences to great enthusiasm by 
his brilliant execution. 

s * * 

Miss Lillian Blauvelt, who was fre- 
quently heard with the Damrosch Sun- 
day evening concerts, is now touring in 
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M. Rivarde. 
Photograph by Sarony. 


the West. Miss Blauvelt has a charm- 
ing personality and possesses a flexible 
voice of excellent range. She phrases 
naturally and her intonation is admi- 
rable. She has a musical voice, and 
renders her songs with a simplicity 
that is most pleasing to her hearers. 
After her Western tour comes to an end 
Miss Blauvelt will be heard again in 
this city in concerts and oratorio. 


* 
* * 


It is not generally known that Mod- 
jeska was instrumental in introducing 
the now famous Paderewski into the 
musical world. When in Warsaw many 
years ago Mme. Modjeska met and 
heard Paderewski play at the house of 
Louis Grossmann, a composer and warm 
friend of all the celebrities that visit 
Poland’s capital. Modjeska was at once 
interested in the young pianist, advised 
him to continue studying, and advanced 
a large sum of money for his musical 
education. The eminent actress, with 
her usual modesty, has never mentioned 
this fact, but Paderewski does not make 
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a secret of the kindness shown him by 
his countrywoman. 


a * « 

No one will dispute Ellen Beach 
Yaw’s claim that she can reach a higher 
note than any other living singer. Miss 
Yaw, when last heard at Carnegie Hall, 
performed all that has been said of her 
in reference to her high notes, but her 
voice, although pure and flute-like, is 
deficient in expression and feeling. ‘The 
singer has an interesting personality. 
Her form is slender and graceful, her 
face pale like one of Burne-Jones’s pict- 
ures, and her features classic, and she 
has a wealth of golden hair that she 
arranges becomingly on her head like a 


halo. 
* 


* * 

Mr. Plunkett Greene, the well-known 
Irish basso, is again in this country. 
Mr. Greene, since his first visit here, has 
become very popular with the concert- 
going public by his delightful rendition 
of Irish melodies. His fine intonation 
helps greatly toward making his songs 
enjoyable, as the words in most cases 
are either amusing or pathetic, but if 
Mr. Greene would try and control the 
motions of his arms, hands, and legs 
while singing the effect would be still 


better. s 
* * 


Is the world of music about to dis- 
cover another Mascagni? The news- 
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paper, //7 Teatro, of Milan, offers prizes 
for a One-act opera to be produced 
next year in Vienna. Genius is bound 
to be recognized in time, but Mascagni 
might have struggled for years bad it 
not been that his opera, “Cavalleria 
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hearing his orchestra. Mr. Thomas, 
after several years’ absence from New 
York, will give a number of concerts 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
March. Although his ability as an 
orchestra leader cannot be disputed, it 





Mile. Marie Brema. 
From photograph (copyright, 1895) by A. Dupont, New York. 


Rusticana,” won the prize in Sonzog- 
no’s competition. Mascagni’s new 
opera, “William Ratcliff,” was given 
its first German performance at Stutt- 
gart not longago. It was not, however, 
as successful as the composer’s first 


effort. * 
* * 


The admirers of Theodore Thomas 
are again to have an opportunity of 


must be admitted that Mr. Thomas was 
never a popular man, personally. He 
is despotic and aggressive, which is al- 
ways objectionable in a public man. 
Mr. Thomas brings with him his Chicago 
orchestra of ninety men, including some 
of the finest musicians in the country. 
Among the soloists who will appear at 
his concerts are Emma Juch, Max 
Bendix, Rafael Joseffy, and Plunkett 
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M. Lubert. 
From photograph (copyright, 1895) by Dupont, New York. 


Greene. The programmes for all the 
concerts have been already arranged, 
and include works from Beethoven, 
Wagner, Chopin, Dvorak, Bach, Brahms, 
and Hindel. 

« * « 

It has been decided that the Dam- 
rosch Opera Company will open at 
the Academy of Music, in this city, on 
Monday, March 2d. There will be in 
all twelve performances—nine evenings 
and three matinées. The company has 
met with remarkable success through- 
out the West, and easily carried off the 
honors in every city that it visited. 
The names of the soloists and list of 
operas to be performed appeared in the 
last number of this magazine. 


* 
* * 


Word comes from Russia that Josef 
Hofmann, known here years ago as the 
child pianist, is having phenomenal suc- 
cess. He is playing in St. Petersburg, 
Odessa, Moscow, and the other large 
cities of Russia, and coining a fortune 
with his recitals. Presents of all kinds 
are showered upon him, and even roy- 
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alty and the nobility send him tokens of 
their esteem. Josef Hofmann—or Jo- 
sio, as he was called some years ago— 
has developed from the condition of 
“prodigy ” into the full-fledged pianist 
and is now about eighteen years old. 
His parents, who always accompany 
him on his tours, are now in Russia 
with him. 


* 
* * 


Although Emma Eames did not join 
the Opera Company here this season 
she has not been idle. Mme. Eames 
has been engaged by Sir Augustus Har- 
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difficult symphonies and concertos, and 
claims that music is the highest and 
noblest food for the soul. He is par- 
tial to Wagner and very rarely misses a 
Wagner night at the opera. One of his 
favorite singers is Scalchi, who, although 
now rather fassée, has still a certain 
charm in her voice. The Colonel’s two 
daughters have good voices, and when 
the great agnostic is home of an even- 
ing they entertain him by singing to 
him. 
* 
* * 


The great success which has attended 
the return of that eminent pianist, 
Rafael Joseffy, to the concert stage, 
after many yearsof retirement, is par- 
ticularly satisfactory, for since the ad- 
vent of Paderewski it has been a com- 
mon delusion that there was only one 
pianist in the world. In many respects 





Mons. Plangon. Ge 








From photograph (copyright, 1895) by Dupont, New York. 


ris for the season of opera at Cov- 

ent Garden, London. She _ has 

added a number of new ré/es to her 

already extensive repertoire, and 

among them are dzda and Valen- 

tine in “ The Huguenots.” 
* . * 


M. Pol Plangon 
has purchased the 
rights to Victor 
Herbert's “The 
Wizard of the Nile.” a: 
He expects to pre- vr 
sent it at one of 
the Paris theatres. 

* 
* * 

It may be inter- 
esting to know ’ 
that Robert G. In- 
gersoll, the famous 
infidel, is a devoted 
lover of music, and 
attends as many 
operas and _ con- 
certs as his time 
will allow. He de- 


Miss Lillian Blauvelt. 
lights in listening to Photograph by Falk. 
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Joseffy’s talent is as great if not greater 
than that of the eminent Polish pi- 
anist. For a number of years Mr. 
Joseffy has lived in retirement at Tar- 
rytown, N. Y., and no inducement could 
make him play in public. But he de- 


aan 
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Massenet’s new opera, “La Navar- 
raise,” is a native of Bordeaux, France. 
He began to carry off prizes almost 
directly he began to study, and had 
won a reputation in the world of music 
long before he was thirty. He has 





Ellen Beach Yaw. 
Photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


cided to appear in Boston lately, and 
received a perfect ovation from both 
the press and the public. He will be 
heard shortly in this city with the 
Thomas Orchestra at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. . 
* * 

A. Lubert, who sang here for the 
first time the leading tenor 7é/e in 


been identified with a number of im- 
portant productions at the Paris Opéra 
Comique, and was specially engaged 
by Abbey & Grau for their American 
season of grand opera. M. Lubert has 
a tenor voice of agreeable quality 
and wide range. He is also a clever 
actor. 
N. OL. HH. 





. ‘H.. Sropparr, 
who recently celebrated 
his sixty-third anniver- 
sary of active work on 

‘ the stage, is one of a 
trio of aged Thespians 
popular in the esteem 
of the public, and with 

a long record of hon- 

orable service in their 

profession. The two 
other players referred 
to are Joseph Jefferson 
and C. W. Couldock. 

Mr. Jefferson only plays 
a short season each year, and Mr. Couldock 
has practically retired ; but Mr. Stoddart con- 
tinues in the field as untiringly as ever, and 
even more faithfully than many younger ac- 
tors with whom he is associated. A few 
weeks ago, on the occasion of the completion 
of his sixty-third year in his calling, during 
which time, by the way, he has missed only 
two performances, Mr. Stoddart was present- 
ed with a silver loving-cup and other tokens 
of affection and regard by his comrades. 

It was at the age of five, in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, that Mr. Stoddart made his first appear- 
ance. When still very young he began play- 
ing old men parts, and continued it until he 
became almost identified with that line of 
work. For a long time he was associated 
with the Wallacks, and he even starred inde- 
pendently for a while. Dr. Pangloss and 
Bob Acres were famous characters of-his in 
the old days. Later, under the management 
of A. M. Palmer, he was a member of the old 
Union Square Stock Company, and’ then the 
Madison Square Stock Company. During 
this period he appeared in the “ Lights o’ 
London,” “A Pair of Spectacles,” “ Saints 
and Sinners,” ‘The Banker’s Daughter,” 
* Alabama,” and a long list of others. His 
creation of Colonel Preston, the loyal old 
Southerner in * Alabama,” will be remem- 
bered as a marvellous character study ; in 
“The Broken Seal’? Mr. Stoddart was a 
hunted convict; in “The Fatal Card,” a 
grasping broker; in ‘‘ The Sporting Duch- 
ess” he contributes the only artistic acting 
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to the performance by his portrayal of the 
sturdy and honest old trainer. It may not be 
generally known that in the old Union Square 
Stock Company days Mr. Stoddart refused 
the part of Baron Chevrial in“ A Parisian 
Romance,” because he did not think it of 
sufficient importance. The 7é/e was given 
to Richard Mansfield, then almost unknown, 
who made a notable impression in it, though, 
in justice to Mr. Stoddart, it should be added 
that the part has since been elaborated for 
Mr. Mansfield’s starring purposes. Mr. Stod- 
dart has been before the public so long and 
so consecutively that his record of parts is 
familiar to almost everyone interested in the 
theatre. His forte is character acting, and 
his success in this line of work is the more 
remarkable because his identity is _ rarely 
changed. He uses little make-up, and _ his 
voice never varies. Mr. Stoddart attributes 
a measure of his success to his never-failing 
good health, which has been preserved by a 
simple and happy home life and much out- 
door exercise on his little farm in New 
Jersey. 
* * 


It is more than probable that Senator Will- 
iam B. Allison will be the Republican candi- 
date with Governor Morton for the next presi- 
dential nomination. Senator Allison was a 
candidate in 1888. He was also offered the 
position of Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Harrison, but declined the office. 
Harrison’s  with- 
drawal from the 
present campaign 
will probably result 
in his friends vot- 
ing for Allison, 
which, of course, 
will mean a great 
deal for the latter. 
The Senator has 
also many friends 
amiong the legisla- 
tors. Otis H. Cut- 
ler, member of as- 
sembly from Rock- 
land County, is a 
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strong Allison man, and there are a dozen 
others whose support will be forthcoming at 
the proper time. It has been freely admitted 
for some time that Senator Allison is the 
most formidable opponent that Governor 
Morton has. With these two in the field it 
is uncertain what the outcome will be. Alli- 
son is not an extremist on the silver question, 
but his tariff views are pronounced, 


* * * 


‘About the most prolific, and by far the 
most serious, of contemporary English play- 
wrights is Henry Arthur Jones. His plays 
have always had a high moral tone, and have 
not usually been burdened with the enigmat- 
ical problem in which nearly all of his brother 
dramatists delight. His plots and ideas are 
distinctly varied and unconventional, his dia- 
logue concise and epigrammatical, and his 
character drawing 
masterly. His _ best- 
known works in this 
country are: ‘ The 
Silver King,” a melo- 
drama which served 
as a pattern for many 
others; “Saints and 
Sinners,” a veritable 
sermon on the stage, 
which had interest as 
well as power ; “ The 
Bauble Shop,” in 
which a dissolute man 
rises above himself 
and society under the influence of a pure 
woman; “ Judah,” in which a clergyman 
lies to save the woman he loves; “ The 
Middleman,” a moving picture of a certain 
phase of trade and society in England ; “ The 
Masqueraders,” with its thrilling card scene, 
in which a husband and a lover gamble for 
the wife, and ‘‘ Michael and the Lost Angel,” 
which depicts the fall from grace of a clergy- 
man. In ‘“ The Case of Rebellious Susan,” 
a remarkably brilliant comedy, Mr. Jones 
presented a satire on the tiresome new wom- 
an, and the problem plays and other literature 
she has inspired, that was as distinct as it 
was delicate. Other plays by Mr. Jones 
are “The Dancing Girl,” ‘ Chatterton,” 
“ Wealth,” ‘“ The Crusaders,” “ The Tri- 
umph of the Philistines,” and “ A Clerical 
Error.” Out of this long list but two or 
three have been failures. Actors like Henry 
Arthur Jones’s plays, because they afford such 
excellent opportunities for fine acting, and 
are not always limited to one or two good 
parts. He writes slowly and carefully, giving 
the minutest directions as to stage “ busi- 
ness,” and having his work well mapped out 
in advance. It was said of him recently that 
he now has roughly outlined seven or eight 
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new plays, to be writ- 
ten in turn when he 
shall work up to 
them. 


* * * 


Jacques St. Cére, 
who has been some- 
what prominently be- 
fore the American 
public of late years as 
Paris correspondent of 
the New York Hera/d, was arrested in Paris 
recently on a charge of blackmail. The news 
of the arrest came as a thunder-clap in the 
French capital, where M. St. Cére was an im- 
portant figure in Parisian journalism. Every- 
one read his articles on foreign politics, for he 
had the gift of making that very dry subject 
readable. ‘ Jacques St. Cére,” which means 
“ Truthful James,” is only a pseudonym, his 
real name being Armand Rosenthal. He is 
a Russian by birth, but adopted France as 
his country. His arrest was the result of 
certain unsavory revelations in the examina- 
tion of the causes which led to the death of 
Max Lebaudy—the little Max, as he was 
called—who was worth many millions, and 
had not brains enough to keep out of the 
hands of professional blackmailers. 
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It is very difficult to picture correctly a man 
of such unusual versatility, if not genius, as 
Dr. Albert Shaw, of New York. He is known 
as the editor of the Review of Reviews, as 
the author of the best writings upon the gov- 
ernment of municipalities, and as a lecturer 
and thinker of the highest type. 

He is a college man, who has taken many 
degrees, and who represents the broad cult- 
ure of the modern university system. He is 
a brilliant writer, with the rare power of analy- 
sis, description, satire, and generalization. 

Dr. Shaw hasa strong business sense, which 
is best illustrated by the success of the pub- 
lication of which he is the head. When he 
assumed the American editorship of the Re- 
view of Reviews it was comparitively insig- 
nificant, and had been 
read only by a few 
Americans in the great 
cities who had travelled 
abroad. Under his man- 
agement it increased 
rapidly in circulation 
and influence until the 
American edition 
passed the English, and 
became practically the 
original work. 

The management of 
such an enterprise de- Dr. Alfred Shaw. 

















mands more en- 
ergy, wisdom and 
industry than al- 
most any other 
business known. 
How, while doing 
this, Dr. Shaw 
could find the 
time to travel, and 
to study city gov- 
ernment at the 
very place where 
it was going on, 
is a mystery even 
to his friends. Yet 
he did it, and 
compiled facts 
and statistics 
theretofore inac- 
cessible, and upon 
chese built a 
structure of civic 
economy which is 
now employed by 
every student and statesman. It is safe to 
say that his writings in this field are now ac- 
knowledged as authoritative in every form. 
Dr. Shaw’s latest departure has been into the 
field of the Lyceum, and here he has already 
made his mark as a captivating thinker and 
speaker. He not alone talks well, but he 
has the rare faculty of presenting the driest 
facts, even statistics, in so concrete a form 
as to be graphic and interesting. Best of all, 
through his work, whether literary, polemic, 
scientific, or oratoric, runs a high patriotism, 
combined with philanthropy and hopefulness, 
that makes him one of the greatest acquisi- 
tions to the American world of letters. 


Mrs. Mary Dimmick. 


* os ca 


Mrs. Mary Scott Dimmick, soon to be the 
wife of ex-President Benjamin Harrison, is 
a brilliant and handsome woman of about 
thirty-five years of age, who has long been a 
social favorite in New York, Washington, 
and other great American cities. She is a 
niece of the late Mrs. Harrison, and in that 
way has been acquainted with her pros- 
pective husband and his family ever since 
she was a young girl. 

She is well read, trav- 
elled, and _ talented. 
During the Harrison 
Administration she was 
one of the reigning 
belles of official society 
at the capital, and was 
an honored guest at all 
the great ambassadorial 
functions. Besides be- 
ing very beautiful she 
is said to be a conver- 
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sationalist of singular ability and charm. The 
affair is a love match, Mrs. Dimmick having 
a comfortable estate in her own right, and 
the ex-President being a wealthy man. The 
wedding will take place in the spring and will 
be conducted on the simple and quiet basis 
which marks all the doings of the Harrison 
family. 

Mrs. Dimmick takes a warm interest in 
patriotic and national affairs, and is remarka- 
bly well informed upon the politics, govern- 
ment, and national characteristics of the great 
European nations as well as of her own. She 
has a natural bias in that direction, and her 
personal and social relations have been such 
as to give her opportunities for study, knowl- 
edge, and experience granted to very few, 
even among men. 


Senator Cushman Davis of Minnesota has 
been a prominent man in political circles ever 
since he introduced 
his resolution §re- 
garding the Mon- 
roe doctrine. Sen- 
ator Smith, of New 
Jersey, who is sup- 
posed to be in the 
confidence of the 
White House, later 
rebuked Senator 
Davis’s jingo utter- 
ances, but there can 
be little doubt that 
a jingo policy in 
regard to the Ven- 
ezuela affair would +. 
be popular among Samec ieee) 
the American peo- 
ple. The New Jer- 
sey Senator’s cen- 
tral argument was to the effect that any dec- 
laration of what constituted an infringement 
of the Monroe doctrine would operate to tie 
the hands of the Government and open the 
way to future difficulties. 





Alfred Austin. 


* * * 


Ever since the death of Lord Tennyson it 
has been matter for speculation in literary 
circles as to who would be appointed Poet 
Laureate to the English throne. The final 
selection of Alfred Austin has not been re- 
ceived with the enthusiasm expected. Mr. 
Austin is a man well advanced in life, and so 
far he has not shown any of the qualities 
which alone should entitle him to such an 
exalted position. Some of his work is ex- 
tremely commonplace, both in style and sen- 
timent. 
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Ezekiel Broughton, 
Abraham Whipple, 
Dudley Saltonstall, 
Nicholas Biddle, 


John Barry, 

John B. Hopkins, 
Captain Adams, 
William Burke. 








‘* Their multitude is such, 
That to immortalize them, each by name, 
Ten mouths, ten tongues, an everlasting voice 
And breast of adamant, would ne’er suffice ; 
Jove’s daughters only, the Olympian choir, 
Have power, proportion’d to the mighty task.” 


HE Continental army 
had been placed in 
Washington’s com- 
mand, and he had 
established his head- 





quarters at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
The battles of 


Lexington and Bunker Hill had been 
fought, and the first blood shed in free- 
dom’s cause had become the seed of an 
American republic. Rebels to the Brit- 
ish crown were patriots in the cause 
of freedom. 

In Boston harbor was assembled a 
formidable fleet of English vessels of 
war, and the city was occupied by an 
army of 13,600 English soldiers. Sup- 
porting these was a naval force of over 
1,000 marines manning a fleet compris- 
ing the Boyne, 64 guns, Preston, 50 
guns, Scarborough, 20 guns, Summit, 
64 guns, Cerberus, 36 guns, Glasgow, 24 
guns, Lively, 20 guns, and the Falcon, 
and Symmetry, with 18 9-pounders 
each, besides the usual barges and 
smaller craft that make up a well- 
equipped naval squadron. Of these 
the swiftest cruisers were kept busy 
along the coast from Falmouth to New 
London, pillaging the towns to supply 
the English army with provisions. 
Gloucester, Bristol, and Falmouth had 
been sacked, and when the inhabitants, 
forced to give up their stores of pro- 
visions, refused to surrender their 


arms, the town was bombarded and 
burned. This conduct outraged pub- 
lic sentiment, and retributive measures 
were instituted by the colonists. The 
Provincial Congress of Massachusetts 
appointed a naval board and proposed 
to fit out six swift sailing schooners as 
cruisers. Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut each fitted out two similar schooners 
to protect their coasts. 

Washington readily encouraged these 
efforts, and saw in the movement a pos- 
sibility of providing a most pressing 
need of his army—a supply of arms 
and ammunition. He had notified the 
Continental Congress of this need and 
had urged the immediate necessity for 
help. His letter stated, “ I am in great 
want of powder, lead, mortars—indeed 
most sorts of military stores.” 

The manufacture of gunpowder in 
the colonies was limited, by the few 
rudely constructed powder-houses lo- 
cated in out-of-the-way places, to an 
annual product that did not meet the 
demands in times of peace, the supply 
having to be obtained largely from 
Europe. At Bunker Hill the American 
soldiers had exhausted their supply of 
powder and shot, and scraps of iron 
and lead had served as substitutes for 
bullets, and been defiantly hurled 
against the advancing enemy with the 
last charge of powder in their horns, 
ere they fell back, permitting the Eng- 
lish troops to entrench themselves on 
the battle-field. 

Every incoming vessel was heavily 
ladened with arms, ammunition, and 
commissary stores for the use of the 
British army. To appropriate these 
supplies to meet the needs of the Pro- 
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First Seal of the Admiralty. 


vincial troops, was the motive that 
gave birth to the first Continental 
navy. 


New England wasat this time rich in 
bold and hardy men who had followed 
the sea in the merchant marine and 
fishing service, since they were boys. 
Their largest vessels were but small 
schooners and sloops, but they were 
celebrated for their speed, as were their 
skippers for the skill with which they 
handled them. 

The war had called many of the 
ablest of these seamen into the army, 
they never dreaming of the possibility 
of serving the cause of independence 
except on land. In the docks at Sa- 
lem, Marblehead, Beverly, and Plym- 
outh, many of these crafts were idle 
from this absence of their owners and 
crew. 

Washington directed Colonel James 
Glover and Muster - Master- General 
Moyland to co-operate with the Board 
of Admiralty appointed by the congress 
of Massachusetts, and the Lynch and 
Franklin were fitted out with an arma- 
ment of four 4-pounders and ten swivel 
guns each. They were manned by fifty 
men, drafted mostly from the army. To 
their commanders were issued letters 
of marque and reprisal. The cruisers 
were supplied from the stores of the 
army with twenty rounds of ammuni- 
tion for each gun—all they could pos- 
sibly spare. 

These two small crafts set out under 
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the command of Captain Broughton, of 
Marblehead, who received the first naval 
commission issued by the Continental 
Congress. It was signed by George 
Washington as its agent. 

The Hancock, the Lee, and the 
Warren rapidly followed under Cap- 
tains Manley, Coit, and Adams. These 
vessels all sailed under the pine-tree 
flag. This flag was of white bunting, 
on which was painted a green pine- 
tree, and upon the reverse the motto: 
“ Appeal to Heaven.” 

Washington established at Plymouth 
the first American navy-yard where 
the schooner Harrison and the brig- 
antine Washington were fitted out. 
The Washington was the first am- 
bitious product of the American navy. 
She mounted ten carriage-guns, which 
had been brought by wagons and boats 
from Bristol. Her commander, Cap- 
tain Martindale, undertook to equip 
her as a man-of-war. Washington dis- 
couraged the undertaking and deplored 
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the delay caused by the ambition of her 
commander. At this time he defined 
his policy as to the use of the infant 
navy, which was to seize incoming mer- 
chantmen ladened with stores intended 
for the use of the English army rather 
than to engage in sea-fights with British 
men-of-war. 
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tons of musket shot, 3,000 cannon- 
balls for 12-pounders, 8,000 fuzees, 50 
carcasses adapted to firing buildings in 
besieged towns, and one 13-inch mor- 
tar, besides a large supply of gunpowder 
and stores. 

This news gave great joy to the dis- 
couraged army at Cambridge, and the 





John Adams, the Father of the American Navy. 


Before Congress had time to respond 
to the appeal of the commander-in- 
chief for munitions of war, and just as 
he had the discouraging news of the 
capture of the Washington by a 
British frigate but a few hours after 
leaving Plymouth, news came from 
Cape Ann of the arrival of Captain 
Manley with the Lee, having in con- 
voy the British brigantine Nancy, 
with 2,000 muskets and bayonets, 31 


patriots turned out ex masse to help 
unload the prize. Captain Manley had 
supplied the very articles enumerated 
by Washington in his letter to Con- 
gress, and in conveying to that body 
the good news, the commander - in - 
chief added, addressing the president : 
“T sincerely congratulate you, sir, on 
this great acquisition; it more than 
repays all that has been spent in fitting 
out the squadron.” 








Esek Hopkins, the first Admiral of the first regularly constituted 
United States Navy. 


The captured mortar was placed in 
the artillery park at Cambridge, and 
Washington named it Congress. 

Captain Manley did not long remain 
idle, but followed up his success by 
bringing in three other valuable prizes 
in less than a week. For these services 
he received from Congress a place on 
the list of Continental captains, and 
was given command of a frigate. The 
Lynch and Franklin returned about 
this time with well-ladened prizes, and 
Captain Broughton shared with Man- 
ley the honors of the naval successes. 
The Harrison, Captain Coit, also gave 
a good account of her first cruise, hav- 
ing captured and brought in port a valu- 
able cargo. 

Early in 1775 the enterprising ship- 
owners of Rhode Island, seeing the 
possibility of a market for large quan- 
tities of gunpowder in the colonies, in 
case of a determined war with England, 
had loaded two vessels with rum at 
Newport and despatched them to the 
coast of Africa where the rum was ex- 
changed with the garrisons of the 
British forts along the coast for gun- 
powder. The thrifty Yankee skippers 
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drove so close a bargain with the 
garrisons that they obtained the 
very last ounce of powder in their 
magazines. This supply, added to 
that captured by the navy, soon 
enabled Washington to begin of- 
fensive movements. 

In February, 1776, the navy was 
reorganized—if it could be said to 
have ever been organized before— 
and Captain Manley was made 
Commodore of the fleet, which was 
made up of the Hancock as flag- 
ship, the Warren, Captain Burke ; 
the Lynch, Captain Ayres ; and 
the Harrison, Captain Dyer. After 
the British had evacuated Boston 
the Franklin passed to the com- 
mand of Captain James Mugford, 
of Marblehead, who had been a 
seaman from his boyhood. On his 
first voyage he captured the Brit- 
ish ship Hope just outside. the 
harbor of Boston and within sight 
of the English squadron anchored 
there. When the Hope was 
brought to Captain Mugford and 
this boarding party leaped on board, the 
English captain ordered his sailors to 
cut the topsail halliards, hoping to de- 
lay the progress of the vessel and thus 
enable tHe squadron to recapture her. 
Following this command came Mug- 
ford’s stern and determined threat to 
cut down the first man who undertook 
to carry out the order. The British 
officers and men did not move, and the 
ship was safely brought into Boston 
with her cargo of 1,500 barreis of gun- 
powder. A few days after Captain 
Mugford, in running out of the harbor, 
accidentally grounded the Franklin, and 
the English squadron sent out boats to 
capture her. On their attempting to 
board, the English seamen were met 
with Yankee cutlasses, and many a 
poor fellow left his head on board the 
Franklin, while his body dropped 
into the sea. The brave Mugford was 


in the hottest of the fight until a bul- 
let from the enemy pierced his body. 
Turning to his lieutenant he said: “I 
am a dead man ; do not give up the ves- 
sel ; you will be able to beat them off.” 
He fell back lifeless, but the remaining 
officers and crew saved the ship. 
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The exploits of Broughton, Manley, 
Adams, Coit, Chew, Waters, and Mug- 
ford became the chief topics of public 
interest in the colonies, and the story 
of their valor even reached England. 
Washington’s army had been placed on 
a war-footing through the successes of 
the new navy, and the results accom- 
plished by so small a fleet caused the 
enemy no little concern. The colonies 
were really in earnest and England saw 
that if these Yankee pirates, as they 
termed them, were not checked, the 
ocean would soon swarm with their 
little swift-sailing crafts and a complete 
embargo would be placed on commerce. 

Ship-owners and consignees known 
to be in sympathy with the cause of the 
colonists were protected by the new 
government, and their vessels and car- 
goes released, but the property of loy- 
alists, as well as goods contraband 
of war, was confiscated and sold, the 
government sharing the prize -money 
with the officers and crew. 

In the Continental Congress the 
chief supporters of the movement 
towards establishing an efficient navy 
were John Adams, justly called “ the 
Father of the American Navy ;” Ste- 
phen Hopkins, Silas Deane, and Robert 
Morris, all members of the Marine Com- 
mittee. 

In the fall of 1795 Congress fitted 
out the Lexington and Providence, 
followed by the Alfred and Colum- 
bus. They also purchased the Andrea 
Dorea and Cabot. These constituted 


Step May hae 


Autographs of Four of the Early Americans, Members of or 
interested in the First American Navy — Stephen Hop- 
kins, Hector McNeill, John Manley, and John Glover. 
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the first Continental navy. Its arma- 
ment was as follows: the Lexington, 
16 guns, Captain John Barry; the 
Alfred, 24 guns, Captain Saltonstall ; 
the Columbus, 16 guns, Captain Whip- 
ple; the Andrea Dorea, 14 guns, Cap- 
tain Nicholas Biddle, and the Cabot, 
14 guns, Captain John B. Hopkins, 
At this time the British navy ruled 
the sea, and comprised too line-of- 
battle ships, 150 frigates, and 300 
smaller vessels. Before the end of the 
Revolutionary War she had 250,000 
trained seamen in her service. Their 
line-of-battle ships were immense struct- 
ures, with from two to four gun-decks 
and carrying 64 to 1oo guns. The 
frigates had but one deck, and carried 
an additional battery on the spar deck. 
They served as scouts or outposts. 
The smaller vessels were called “ brig- 
ships” and “ sloop-ships,” square rigged 
with two and three masts and carried 
20 guns. 

England could at this time have sung 
her afterwards famous boasting song so 
popular in 1874-80 : 


‘* We don’t want to fight, but by jzzgo if we do, 
We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, and 
we've got the money too.” 


It became a question of considerable 
moment with Congress as to the selec- 
tion of a commander-in-chief for the 
American navy. Nicholas Biddle, a 
young midshipman who had seen much 
service in the Royal navy, and had 
resigned when the colonists 
declared war, and returned to 
give his services to his coun- 
try, was the only skilled officer 
available who had seen actual 
service. The Board of Admi- 
ralty thought him too young, 


Soha lranles 











Commodore Nicholas Biddie, Second Admiral of the New Navy. 


From a wood-cut. 


as he was at the time scarce twenty- 
five. As the navy needed money as 
well as trained officers, the choice of 
the board fell upon Esek Hopkins, who 
was a brother of Stephen Hopkins, a 
member of the board, and one of the 
few wealthy members of Congress. He 
was the oldest signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence except Benjamin 
Franklin, and it was charged against 
him when his signature appeared, writ- 
ten with a palsied hand, that the fear of 
the gallows, as the result of his act, 
had caused the trembling. 

Esek Hopkins assumed command of 
the American navy December 22, 1775. 
He held the same rank as Washington 
did in the army, and his pay was fixed 
by Congress at one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars per month. The public 
prints of the period styled him high 
admiral, while the officers and men of 
the navy, by common instinct and con- 
sent, gave him the title of commodore. 

Esek Hopkins was born on the farm 
of his father, William Hopkins, at Scit- 
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uate, R.I.,1718. His grand- 
father, Thomas Hopkins, fol- 
lowed Roger Williams to 
Rhode Island, and was a 
prominent public man of 
that day. Commodore Hop- 
kins was fifty-seven years 
old when he was commis- 
sioned commander-in-chief 
of the American navy. He 
had been a sailing-master 
and chief owner all his life, 
and at the outbreak of the 
war was commissioned a 
brigadier - general, serving 
in Massachusetts under 
Washington. 

Lord Dunmore, Governor 
of Virginia, holding also a 
commission as commander 
of the British naval forces 
then operating on the coasts 
of Maryland and Virginia, 
was pursuing the same 
course adopted by Admiral 
Howe on the Massachusetts 
coast, and his ravages be- 
came a source of great loss 
to the colonists. Congress 
directed Commander Hop- 
kins to put an end to these depre- 
dations. He therefore assembled his 
fleet at Cape Henlopen, but was de- 
tained by ice until February, 1776, 
when he weighed anchor and put to 
sea. Hearing, before he sailed, that 
the enemy had an immense quantity of 
powder stored at New Providence, on 
the Bahama Islands, and being fully 
aware of the needs of the army, he de- 
ferred his operation on the coast un- 
til he should make an effort to secure 
this powder. Upon reaching the island 
he landed his marine force of three 
hundred men under the protecting 
guns of his fleet and they succeeded 
in capturing the fort and the entire 
garrison, making them prisoners of 
war and carrying them, with the gov- 
ernor and high civil officials of the 
island, on board his ships. He cap- 
tured one hundred heavy guns and a 
large quantity of supplies, but was dis- 
appointed when he found that the gun- 
powder had been removed to a safe 
hiding-place, on the first arrival of his 
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fleet in sight. He determined to carry 
his prisoners and booty to New Lon- 
don and then return to the coast of 
Virginia. When off Long Island the 
squadron attacked and captured the 
British tender Hawke, of 6 guns and 
the bomb-brig Vulcan, of 8 guns, 
They then attacked the English man. 
of-war, Glasgow, 29 guns, which ves- 
sel, however, managed toescape. After 
landing his prisoners and prizes safely 
in the harbor at New London he re- 
turned to Philadelphia, where he was 
summoned before the naval board to 
answer for disregarding its orders to 
protect the southern coast. The South- 
ern members of Congress harshly 
criticised his conduct. John Adams 
defended him. By the vote of the 
Southern members he was dismissed 
from the service, January 2, 1777, he 
having technically refused to answer to 
certain charges preferred. He re- 
turned to his farm, and was continu- 
ously elected a member of the general 
assembly of ‘Rhode Island up to the 
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time of his death, which occurred Feb- 
ruary 26, 1802. 

Nicholas Biddle, one of the ablest of 
the early American naval heroes, was 
born in Philadelphia, September 10,1750. 
He followed the sea asa boy, and when 
twenty years old joined the Royal navy 
as midshipman and served two years, 
when he sailed as coxswain on an ex- 
pedition fitted out by the Royal So- 
ciety for exploration in the North Polar 
Sea. His companion on this voyage 
was Horatio Nelson, who was after- 
ward to lead the English nation to 
victory at the battles of the Nile and 
Trafalgar. The expedition penetrated 
the eighty-first degree north latitude 
and returned to England in 1774. 
Upon the outbreak of hostilities with 
the colonies in America, young Biddle 
resigned, returned to his native land, 
and offered his services to the Conti- 
nental Congress. He was assigned to 
the command of the Andrea Doria and 
was one of Commodore Hopkins’s-fleet- 
captains in the operations against New 








The Randolph blown up by the Yarmouth. 


From a drawing by B. F. Williamson. 
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Providence. He left the fleet there 
and cruised off the coast of Newfound- 
land, where he captured valuable prizes 
ladened with arms and ammunition, 
which he carried into port and thus 
greatly strengthened Washington’s 
army at Cambridge. He was made 
commander of the new frigate Ran- 
dolph upon her completion, and also 
received the thanks of Congress. In 
fitting out the Randolph for sea, he 
found much difficulty in procuring a 
suitable crew, as privateering with 
small vessels was more attractive and 
profitable to capable seamen, and many 
had joined the army where they found 
the labor much less oppressive. Con- 
gress finally drafted a crew from the 
army, and the large magazine of the 
frigate, after much delay, was provided 
with a supply of ammunition. These 
drawbacks delayed her departure until 
February, 1777. When a few days out 
the ship, which had been badly con- 
structed, through haste on the part of 
Congress, lost her masts in a gale and 
her crew at the same time mutinied. 
Captain Biddle rigged jury - masts, 
quelled the insubordination of the crew 
and carried his ship into Charleston 
harbor for repairs. When refitted he 
sailed for the West Indies, and soon 
after captured the English ship True 
Briton, of twenty guns, having under 
convoy three merchantmen, and carried 
the four prizes into Charleston har- 
bor. This exploit was highly praised 
by the Southern members of Congress, 
as it was the first-fruits of the new 
navy, and had been left in a Southern 
port. ‘The vessels were well loaded 
with arms and ammunition, and these 
were at the time greatly needed in 
the South. The Randolph was block- 
aded in Charleston harbor for some 
months, during which time the State 
of South Carolina fitted out a fleet of 
small vessels, hoping to raise the block- 
ade and then to cruise with the Ran- 
dolph. Before this fleet was ready 
the enemy had disappeared. In Feb- 
ruary, 1778, the Randolph set sail on 
another expedition, and in less than 
a fortnight fell in with the British line- 
of-battle ship Yarmouth, sixty-four 
guns, and engaged her. Her adversary 
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had double her armament and was in 
every way superior, save possibly in the 
gallantry and patriotic ardor of the 
commander. Early in the engagement 
Commodore Biddle was wounded, but 
ordering a chair, was placed in it on 
the deck, and continued to direct the 
battle and encourage the crew. His 
fire was constant and well directed, 
and for the time seemed to promise 
victory. Just then, while a surgeon 
was examining his wound, he being 
seated on the quarter-deck, the Ran- 
dolph blew up. The commander, 
with three hundred and ten of her 
three hundred and fifteen officers and 
men perished. Four escaped after 
four days’ floating on the wreckage to 
tell the tale of the fate of the brave 
naval heroes. Commodore Biddle’s un- 
timely death was a great blow to the 
colonists, and the whole country joined 
in extolling his virtues and regretting 
his death. He was the first great 
martyr of the American navy. 

Of all the officers of the first Con- 
tinental navy, Joshua Barney gave to 
the colonies and to the States the lon- 
gest term of service, extending from his 
commission as lieutenant in 1776 to 
1818 when he died, after efficient ser- 
vice throughout the war of 1812. He 
was born in Baltimore, Md., July 6, 
1759, and was a practical sailor before 
he was fourteen years old. He had al- 
ready made several voyages to the 
Mediterranean. At the age of four- 
teen he was second mate of a brig, and 
at eighteen master of a fine ship. On 
a voyage home he first learned of the 
revolt of the colonists and hastened to 
join the revolutionary forces. He first 
served as a volunteer in the smaller 
vessels patrolling the coast, and after- 
ward as lieutenant on the Andrea 
Doria under Captain Robinson, on a 
cruise to the West Indies. He was at 
this time only seventeen years old. In 
1778, after various services rendered 
to the new government on the Doria, 
and captures, imprisonments and es- 
capes, he joined the sloop-of-war Sara- 
toga, Captain Young. At the head of 
a boarding party of fifty men, he capt- 
ured the British ship, Charming Molly, 
and took as prisoners a crew outnum- 
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bering his own three to one. He was 
rewarded by being put in command of 
this prize, but was himself with his 
prize captured by an English squadron, 
carried to New York and thence to 


Joshua Barney. 


England in the hold of the Yar- 
mouth, where he suffered imprison- 
ment, and after three months managed 
to escape. His prison experiences, with 
all the horrors of his various places of 
confinement, his wanderings in England 
and on the continent, with a price set 
upon his head, and his return to Phila- 
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delphia in 1782, where he took com- 
mand of the Hyder Ali, read as a ro- 
mance. 

When off Cape May the Hyder 
Ali engaged the British sloop-of-war 


For nearly forty years a prominent member of the navy. 


General Monk, of eighteen’ guns, 
formerly the American cruiser Wash- 
ington, fitted out in 1775 at Plymouth 
and captured while under the command 
of Captain Martingale. During the en- 
gagement the Hyder Ali ran aground 
and the fight became a hand-to-hand 
conflict, the two ships being within 
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The Hyder Ali and General Monk in Battle. 
From a drawing by B. F. Williamson. 


pistoi-shot range. The General Monk 
was of greatly superior force, but was 
finally obliged to strike her colors. 
Cooper, in his naval history, says: “ This 
action has been justly deemed one of 
the most brilliant that ever occurred 
under the American flag. It was fought 
in the presence of a vastly superior 
force that was not engaged and the 
ship taken was, in every essential re- 
spect, superior to her conqueror.” The 
victor and vanquished were towed from 
the scene of conflict, off Cape May, N. 
J., into port at Philadelphia a few hours 
after the conflict, each bearing their 
respective dead. The old name Wash- 
ington was restored to the prize and 
Captain Barney made a cruise in her 
to the West Indies. He continued 
an active and extremely successful of- 
ficer during the war, and was the first 
to bring to America the news of the 
conclusion of peace as secured by our 
indefatigable ministers abroad. He bore 
the American flag to the National Con- 
vention of France in 1794, and then 
entered the French navy as commander 
of two large frigates, serving that coun- 
try till 1808, when he returned to 
America, and, in 1812 took part as 
lieutenant in the United States Navy 
in the second war with England, giving 
nearly forty-two years of naval service 
to the cause of freedom. 





John Barry, the Irish sailor-boy and 
American naval hero, whom British 
gold could not buy, was born in County 
Wexford, Ireland, in 1745. He came 
to America in 1760, and settled in Phil- 
adelphia, so far as a sailor can be said 
to settle anywhere. The Irish lad con- 
tinued to follow the sea and soon be- 
came a famous sailor, rising to the 
command of a ship and a ship-master in 
his adopted city. He was fast accumu- 
lating wealth when the Continental 
Congress asked him to take charge of 
the building of the first naval fleet that 
sailed from Philadelphia. To this patri- 
otic duty he sacrificed his business, and 
when the Lexington, the first finished 
of the fleet, was ready to sail he was 
placed in command, and in November, 
1775, started on a cruise, in which he 
succeeded in clearing the coast of a 
swarm of British privateers that were 
annoying the commerce of the colonists 
and pillaging the towns and villages 
on the tide-water along the coast south 
of New York. Upon his return to 
Philadelphia he was placed in command 
of the Effingham, which was soon 
after shut up in the Delaware River, 
upon the possession of the city of Phil- 
adelphia by the British army. It was 
at this time that his manhood and pa- 
triotism was put to a severe test. 
Howe, knowing of the captain’s daring 
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and valor offered him £15,000 and a 
high command in the British navy if he 
would surrender the Effingham and join 
theirnavy. Barry’s prompt reply was: 
“Not the value or command of the 
whole British navy would seduce me 
from the cause of my @ountry.” Being 
out of active service he commanded a 
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finally sorely pressed by the superior 
force of his antagonist in attempting to 
gain a harbor, ran the Raleigh on 
the rocks. He saved nearly all his 
men and returned with them safely to 
his home. Before the Board of Ad- 
miralty he was acquitted of blame and 
received the thanks of Congress for his 





John Barry. 


company of infantry in a guerilla war- 
fare against the English troops in 
which he was greatly snccessful. With 
a party in boats he captured a British 
war vessel in the Delaware River, and 
also served on the staff of General 
Cadwalader. The Effingham was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1778, and he was 
appointed to the command of the Ra- 
leigh, a frigate of 32 guns. On his 
first voyage he encountered a large 
fleet of British war ships with which 
he skirmished for some days and when 


gallant conduct. After several voy- 
ages to the West Indies, Captain Bar- 
ry was appointed, in 1781, commander 
of the frigate Alliance, 36 guns. In 
this vessel he carried Colonel Laurens, 
Ambassador to France to L’Orient, 
after which he successfully cruised, re- 
turning to Boston with valuable prizes. 
On May 29, 1781, during this cruise, 
he fell in with two British vessels, the 
Atalanta, 20 guns, and the Trepos- 
sey, 14 guns. In the engagement that 
ensued Captain Barry was wounded and 
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Engagement between the Atalanta and Alliance. 


From a drawing by B. F. Williamson. 


carried below. While his wounds were 
being dressed one of his lieutenants 
reported the frigate in peril and asked 
if he should strike the colors. His 
prompt reply was: “No; if the ship 
can’t be fought without, I will be carried 
on board again.” This reply reassured 
the men,and their renewed efforts soon 
forced both the vessels to lower their 
flags in token of surrender. Upon refit- 
ting the Alliance he carried Lafayette 
and Count Noailles to France in October, 
1781, and then cruised in West Indian 
waters, with his usual success, until 
March, 1782, when he returned with his 
ship to Boston, having never fled from 


the enemy, but bearing trophies and 
scars of many glorious conflicts and 
victories. He superintended the build- 
ing of the frigate United States 
under the elder Adams, and was her 
first commander, retaining his commis- 
sion until the ship was laid up in ordi- 
nary during Jefferson’s administration. 
He died September 13, 1803. 


In our next paper, we will tell of the 
daring exploits of John Paul Jones, the 
gallant naval hero, who has been made 
the subject of song and story all over 
the world—¢he first man that ever ran up 
the stars and stripes to masthead. 


John Howard Brown. 


A FOOTLIGHT. 


INCERITY a cloak is often made 

"Neath which a cunning lie doth masquerade. 

Who hath net seen a frank straightforward lie 
Succeed, where truth real, blundering, shy, 
Did fail. Alas, into the dust we blow 
And fill our own poor eyes. We barefoot go 
Where we have nettles sown; and then we find 
The world unjust to us, and most unkind, 
Because the troubles that we bring upon 
Ourselves are hardest to be borne. 





Ethel Hatton. 





























A Scene in the Wellesley ‘‘ Forest of Arden.” 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS AT WELLESLEY. 


HE great New England college 
for women has, since its foun- 
dation twenty years ago, always 
maintained a curious attitude toward 
the theatre and things theatrical. For 
while not allowing its students to at- 
tend the theatre during the collegiate 
term, it yet smiles most indulgently 
upon the production of amateur plays 
within its own walls. 
The philosophy of this distinction is, 
I suppose, that the Wellesley authori- 
ties recognize no inherent ungodliness 
in histrionic art, as did their Puritan 
prototypes, but simply take the Stand 
that a modern stage career too often 
proves disastrous in niore ways than 
one to women, and as such should not 
therefore be countenanced by good 
women. And however much the Wel- 
lesley girl may inwardly rebel, she is 
forced to accept the fiat of her Alma 
Mater. 


It is, perhaps, owing to this depri- 
vation that Wellesley students throw 
themselves with such hearty eagerness 
into amateur acting and the develop- 
ment of home talent. The love of the 
mimic art is innate, and cannot be 
stamped out of human nature. If it is 
not indulged in one form it will be in 
another. 

The latest news from a man’s college 
usually concerns foot-ball or other of 
the so-called sports, now transformed 
into most arduous professional toil. 
But athletics for girl collegians have 
only just succeeded in wresting a tardy 
acknowledgment of their importance 
from a hesitating public, and have yet 
their way to make. We shall hear 
nothing much of a serious sort from 
them until intercollegiate contests in 
tennis, basket ball, rowing, etc., are 
established among women. Subtract 
the element of competition or rivalry 
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from athletics, or anything else for that 
matter, and you take the soul out of 
them. 

So the masque of Comus hangs high 
at Wellesley, nor has the boar-spear of 
the athletic Diana succeeded yet in 
dislodging it. 

The Shakespeare Society was the 
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ing one of the best ways to study the 
great poet. From that point it was 
but a step to evolve the idea of pre- 
senting an entire play once a year and 
to invite spectators from the outside 
world. 

These performances are given at 
Commencement time in June, when 





The Three Students in Thackeray's ‘‘ Rose and the Ring,’’ as played by Weilesley Students. 


mother of amateur theatricals at Wel- 
lesley, and forms a school for acting in 
a modest way. It is the oldest of the 
societies at the college, being founded 
in 1877. Even in those earlier days, 
when amateur theatricals were still 
looked upon by the powers that be 
with somewhat of disfavor, dramatic 
representation of selected scenes from 
Shakespeare’s plays was admitted at 
the society’s monthly meetings, as be- 


friends of the students from all parts 
of the country may be present. Con- 
sequently, the fame of Wellesley’s open- 
air performances of Shakespeare’s plays 
travels far abread. And truly such a 
production is a thing to witness with 
joy and to dream of afterwards. The 
scenery of their natural stage is ideal 
with its stately oaks and silver lake in 
the background. 

The performance of “ A Midsummer 
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Night’s Dream” at Wellesley, in the 
open air, in 1893, will remain always an 
exquisite memory for those who were 
so fortunate as to see it. The render- 
ing of Puck by Miss Florence Converse, 
of New Orleans, was as dainty a piece 
of acting as any ever seen on any 
stage. A winsome wee lassie at all 
times, Miss Converse was the tiniest 
of moonbeam fairies in her little tunic 
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of the palest blue, embroidered with 
silver. She was deliciously graceful as 
Puck, and her sweet voice was charm- 
ingly modulated to make fairy melody. 

Miss Caroline Newman, of Alabama, 
also made a decided hit in the vé/e of 
Bottom, which she played with much 
taste and spirit. Her success suggests 
the remark that these girl actors are 
very clever in the male characters, a 
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Miss Alice Hunt as " Touchstone.” 


suitable physique and voice being al- 
ways selected for such réles. 

At the last open-air performance by 
the Shakespeare Society ‘“‘ As You Like 
It” was presented very acceptably. 


Miss Alice Windsor Hunt as Zouchstone 
was the life of the piece, showing con- 
siderable dramatic talent, and Miss 
Virginia Sherwood made a Rosalind ex- 
ceeding fair to look upon. 

It takes a very prosaic, stony-hearted 
critic indeed to find serious fault with 
an open-air play at Wellesley. There 
is a rare poetic charm about the whole, 
which is born of beautiful surrounding 
scenery, the winsomeness of innocent 
girlish faces, and the grace of shapely 
young figures. 

Other dramatic companies at Welles- 
ley have strutted out their brief day 
and trod the boards as jauntily as the 
devotees of Shakespeare. These usu- 
ally play original or adapted comedies, 
plentifully sprinkled with “grinds,” 
which is the college vernacular for 
local hits. Such performances may be 
presided over by the downy owlet of 
the Phi-Sigma secret society, or may 
be played by the mysterious light of 
Zeta-Alpha’s spirit lamp. 

The Norumbega Troupe made a 
farce extravaganza out of Thackeray’s 
“The Rose and the Ring” and pre- 
sented it in the college gymnasium. 
It was as pretty a glimpse of fairyland 
as one would wish to behold, from the 
first moment the magic ring begins its 
erratic career until at last the tiniest 
Freshman of them all, as Fairy Black- 
stick, danced down the stage to bestow 
her blessing upon handsome Prince 
Giglio and his golden-haired Rosalba. 

The Freeman Club, as their chef 
d@ euvre, gave a careful and artistic pres- 
entation of Sheridan’s “Rivals” in 
which Miss Janet Dingley, #@f Maine, 
covered herself with glory by her act- 
ing and make-up as Bod Acres. 

Mary A. Winston. 


HE GIVETH TEARS. 


OT for the: wounds that are the common share,— 
The daily burdens and the nightly fears, 

But for those sorrows more than thou canst bear, 
God gives His baim of tears. 


Frank Walcott Hutt 
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T will probably astonish those who 
regard the magnificent common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania as a com- 

bination of agriculture, coal, iron, man- 
ufactures, and boundless wealth, to 
learn that it stands in the very front 
rank of literary prominence among the 
forty-five States of the Union. In the 
number of papers and magazines it is 
the third State, being surpassed only by 
New York and Illinois, and being so 
close to the latter as to be a keen com- 
petitor for second place. In the pub- 
lication of books, in the number of 
libraries, and the number of books in 
these libraries, in the number of au- 
thors, and in the general interest taken 
in literature, it ison a par with the 
two great States mentioned, and with 
them leads the rest of the Union. 

It is only the wealth and intense 
commercial activity of New York and 
Chicago which give their States liter- 
ary prominence. Outside of New York 
City different conditions prevail, just as 
in every part of Illinois outside of the 
city of Chicago. In Pennsylvania there 
seems to be no such contrast. Pitts- 
burg and its neighboring cities are 
quite as active as Philadelphia, and in 
every town and city of the Keystone 
State the rattle and roll of the printing- 
press keeps on day and night alike. 
Pennsylvania has manifested this love 
of literature from very early times. In 
the last century large numbers of books 
were imported, through the city of Phil- 
adelphia, from England and the Con- 
tinent. It was in Philadelphia that 
Benjamin Franklin, the first great name 
in our literature, lived and labored. It 
was in Philadelphia, from the beginning 
of the century until to-day, that author- 
ship has been a large and remunera- 
tive vocation. Evidence of this char- 
acter, in this respect, is afforded by the 
fact that the Keystone State, with 
scarcely six millions of population, pub- 
lishes more papers than the kingdom 
of Italy, the empire of Austro-Hun- 
gary, the czardom of Russia, and more 


than all the republics of South Amer- 
ica together. Another evidence is to 
be found in its libraries—public, col- 
lege, private, common school, Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and Sun- 
day-school. Its great university has 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
volumes; Lehigh University has one 
hundred thousand; its twenty other 
colleges have, together, over a half mill- 
ion books. It has over five hundred 
great private libraries, and over eight 
thousand belonging to scholastic, phil- 
anthropic, religious, and historical in- 
stitutions. Two of the oldest maga- 
zines—PETERSON’s and Lippincott’s— 
were successful publications in Penn- 
sylvania long before most of the other 
magazines were born. 

It contains probably the highest col- 
lege for women—Bryn Mawr—in the 
world. It was the first State which 
admitted women to the learned pro- 
fessions ; it was the first to give them 
degrees in medicine and dentistry, and 
to-day is reaping the reward of its 
liberal policy in having hundreds of 
young women coming from every quar- 
ter of the Union, from Canada, and 
even abroad, to secure these privileges 
and opportunities. It has been long 
and favorably known as “ The Quaker 
State,” in honor of the Society of 
Friends, which Society was the first to 
admit women to the pulpit. In all the 
great movements of women it has 
taken an active, and at times an enthu- 
siastic, interest. Among its people there 
are branches, influential and numerous, 
of the National Council of Women, 
the National Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, the American Purity Al- 
liance, the National American Wom- 
an’s Suffrage Association, the King’s 
Daughters, the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and Societies. Its women have 
been active in the sudden and wonder- 
ful development of patriotic organiza- 
tions, which has been so marked a feat- 
ure of the present decade. They have 
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formed chapters of the Daughters of 
the Revolution and Colonial Dames, 
the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution and the Daughters of 1776-1812. 
Besides this, it contains branches of 
many special philanthropic organiza- 
tions, such as the Red Cross Society, 
the Anti-vivisection Society, and the 
Universal Peace Union. 


In the matter of literary women’s. 


clubs it has avery proud record. What 
with those enrolled in the State Fed- 
eration, Alumnz Associations, Church 
Literary Societies, unaffiliated private 
clubs, Round Robin clubs—which, by 
the way, were started in Philadelphia 
by Miss Louise Stockton, a Philadelphia 
woman—there are over five hundred, 
with a membership of more than thirty 
thousand. 

Another factor in the literary life of 
Pennsylvania is the popularity and ac- 
tivity of the Chautauqua and college 
extension systems. The example is set 
by its great university, which conducts 
a very high-class summer school, and is 
followed at many points within the State. 
In addition té this, thousands spend 
their vacations at Chautauqua, in New 
York State, at Lake Champlain, on the 
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New Jersey coast, and even upon the 
Long Island shore, where these sum- 
mer schools are the leading attraction. 

So high is the standard of education 
that the percentage of illiteracy among 
the native-born is but a trifle over three 
per cent., just about one-half of what it 
is for the native-born American popu- 
lation, and less than that of any coun- 
try in the world unless it be Scandi- 
navia. It is to this universal education 
more than anything else that Pennsyl- 
vania owes its wonderful prosperity. 
Its labor is all skilled and all intelligent. 
Such people produce more and better 
goods than the ignorant and degraded 
toilers of the Old World. The same 
intelligence causes the laboring and 
artisan classes to make and own their 
own homes, and not to herd together in 
hideous tenements, as in New York 
City. Of the two hundred thousand 
homes of Philadelphia about one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand are owned 
by the occupants. The workingman’s 
home of that city is a model, which has 
been raised for emulation and imitation 
by every true statesman and philan- 
thropist in America, and by scores upon 
the other side of the sea, 

Every one reads and writes. In 
every home at least one newspaper 
brings the intelligence from all parts of 
the world, and keeps its reader in touch 
with the progress of human events. 
With such a demand there is, of course, 
the natural supply. It is found not 
only in the vast array of publications 
which issue from the Pennsylvania 
press, but also in the high standard of 
their style, management, and contents. 
Such publications as the Public Ledger, 
Bulletin, Times, Press, Record, Inquirer, 
Call, Telegraph, and North American, of 
Philadelphia ; as the Bulletin, Dispatch, 
Press, Post, Commercial Gazette, of Pitts- 
burg, are models not only as mediums 
of news but also as literary and typo- 
graphic examples. 

The progress of woman in the past 
twenty years, the new spheres of her 
activity and ambition, have affected the 
journalism and literature of the State 
as of the other States of the land. 
Nearly every newspaper in the common. 
wealth has to-day its woman’s page, 
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department, or column, and one or more 
talented women upon its staff of editors 
and reporters, and also its outside staff 
of correspondents. 

Many of the publications were among 
the first to admit women to these fields. 
They did so at a time when the idea of 
a woman succeeding in journalism was 
regarded as something ludicrous. The 
success of both the women and their 
work soon reduced, and then put a 
practical end to, the opposition which 
once prevailed. The pioneers have 
been re-entorced, until to-day there are 
women earning a professional livelihood 
in every field of literary work. 

They are to be found at the foot of 
the ladder as_ stenographers, type- 
writers, compositors, and _ linotypers. 
They are to be found higher up as re- 
porters, as occasional contributors, 
special writers, and sub-editors. They 
are also to be found in the front ranks 
as editors, staff-writers, critics, pub- 
lishers, staff correspondents, and trans- 
lators. 

It is difficult to determine how many 
there are in this army of brave and 
energetic toilers. Besides those to the 
manner born there are others who have 
come into Pennsylvania from other 
States and other lands ; so, on the other 
hand, many who began their career in 
Pennsylvania have accepted handsome 
offers and gone to other centres. In 
the great army of literary workers in 
New York, Chicago, and other West- 
ern cities, are many whose first lessons 
were learned in Philadelphia or Pitts- 
burg. 

A conservative estimate would put 
the entire number in the State at about 
one thousand. Some are very well 
known to the general public, while 
others are known only to the profession 
to which they are a valued acquisition ; 
while there are still others, who by 
reason of the nature of their work are 
scarcely known outside the walls of 
their own publication. 

The machinery of the press is so 
complicated that it becomes more diffi- 
cult from day to day to separate the 
various parts and give due credit to 
where it belongs. The patient and 
scholarly translator, who enables you to 
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enjoy the brightest thought and the lat- 
est discovery of the great men of Eu- 
rope; the exchange editor, who reads 
five hundred newspapers for your bene- 
fit, in order to find a single article which 
may please or interest you; the re- 
porters and correspondents, who brave 
dangers and undergo hardships that 
you may have a thorough knowledge 
of some important event; the staff- 
writer, who devotes an entire month to 
study and research in order that a 
leading editorial may truly and accu- 
rately present and represent its subject; 
the critic, whose chief duty is to tell you 
what books, pictures, plays, and musical 
works are to be avoided, are each and 
all important elements in the literary 
mechanism of to-day, and yet their 
work is so impersonal that scarcely a 
score of thousand readers have the 
slightest knowledge of whose words 
theyare enjoying or whose writings they 
clip from time to time to insert in their 
scrap-books as something worthy of 
preservation for a lifetime. 

Of this host of workers it is difficult 
to select leaders. Nearly every one 
excels in some specialty, and nearly 
every one has achieved some great 
professional success. Each fills an im- 
portant part in the literary develop- 
ment of the State, and each is aiding in 
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the development of her sex, as well as 
of the commonwealth in general. 

One of the most famous is Ellen 
Olney Kirk, of Philadelphia. She in- 
herits her tastes and talents. Her 
father was a highly esteemed author 
of text-books, and on her mother’s 
side she belongs to the great literary 
and publishing firm of A. S. Barnes & 
Co. She showed early skill with 
the pen, and since 1876 has been a 
prolific contributor to the daily press, 
the magazines, and the world of fiction. 
Her greatest success was “ The Story 
of Margaret Kent,” which has run, it is 
said, in its fiftieth edition. Of a very 
different type is Miss Janey Mulhern 
Coard, the president of the Pittsburg 
Women’s Press Club, and editor of the 
Woman’s Department of the Pittsburg 
Bulletin. Young, beautiful, and refined, 
she is an ideal of a newspaper: woman. 
She is a brilliant descriptive writer, a 
thorough news-gatherer, and an excel- 
lent executive. In the past year she 
had the honor of acting as delegate 
to the International League of Press 
Clubs at Atlanta; of being made a 
special committee for the Northern 
States for the Woman’s Department of 
the Atlanta Exposition, and of being 
appointed upon the committee and the 
list of orators of the splendid Women’s 


Congresses held in that beautiful South- 
ern city. She speaks well, having a 
remarkable gift of combining delicacy 
and force. She made one of the most 
attractive features of the congresses, 
and was the recipient of high praise 
from the Southern press and public. 
Another splendid type of the young 
literary woman is Miss Sophia Keenan, 
a sister of Thomas J. Keenan, one of 
the proprietors of the Pittsburg Press. 
As she remarks : “ Like everybody else, 
I have always written.” Her first 
fully matured work were several very 
artistic and beautiful poems, which ap- 
peared in the New York World, when 
under the management of the late Will- 
iam Henry Hurlburt. Had she con- 
tinued in that vein she would have 
made name and fame for herself as a 
poet, but to the surprise of those who 
admired her work, she cut the muse 
short and since then has devoted her- 
self to more serious work. She has 
acted as editor, home and foreign cor- 
respondent, and as special writer for 
the press of nearly all the great cities. 
An eminent scholar as well as a 
pleasant writer is Mrs. Alice Heineman 
Sotheran, formerly of Philadelphia and 
at present in New York. She is the 
daughter of the great philologist and 
wife of Charles Sotheran, the distin- 
guished bibliophile and antiquarian. 
She has extraordinary talent for lan- 
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guage, and can think in German and 
French as well as in English. She 
has also a splendid knowledge of Span- 
ish, Portuguese, Italian, Latin, Greek, 
Gothic, Old German, Dutch and Scan- 
dinavian. By competent critics she is 
regarded as one of the greatest trans- 
lators in our land. She has been very 
industrious, and probably has increased 
our literature by at least one hundred 
volumes from the best continental au- 
thors of to-day. 

A good idea of the talent which is 
demanded by the newspaper world may 
be afforded by the case of Miss Anna 
R. Stratton of the Pittsburg Com- 
mercial Gazette. She is a graduate of 
‘Mount Holyoke College, where she 
took honors for ability and scholar- 
ship, of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, and the Pittsburg School 
of Design for Women. ‘The two latter 
courses of study and hard work were 
taken largely with a view to fit her 
thoroughly for writing upon musical 
and artistic topics. She is a fluent, in- 
cisive, and graphic writer, and a very 
excellent editor. She has a fine ap- 
pearance, and is one of the best con- 
versationalists in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, ; 

Among the American poets of to-day 
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few hold as high a place as Mrs. Flor- 
ence Earle Coates, of Philadelphia. She 
is a good example of an American wom- 
an, nearly every line of ancestry having 
come to this country in the seventeenth 
century, and having contributed soldiers 
to our wars; statesmen, lawyers, and 
judges to our civil history. Her liter- 
ary work is notable not only for its 
excellence, but for its exquisite smooth- 
ness and polish. None of it seems to 
have been dashed off in a wild hurry, 
but to have been worked upon with the 
loving care which a diamond-cutter 
bestows upon his most precious gem. 
In Mrs. Anna Pierpont Siviter, of 
Pittsburg, may be found the unique 
combination of a society leader, an emi- 
nent church worker, and a very brill- 
iant writer. Each one of these phases of 
activity usually consumes so much en- 
ergy as to allow but little time, or even 
physical strength, for any other field of 
work. ‘The lady in question belongs to 
the well-known Pierpont family of 
New York and Brooklyn. She received 
an admirable education, and at her dé- 
but in society made a very deep im- 
pression by reason of her beauty, abil- 
ity, and accomplishments. She was of 
a benevolent and philanthropic dispo- 
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sition,and from her early years up to 
to-day has been identified with every 
church movement looking toward the 
amelioration of the race. She has an 
extraordinary versatility, and seems to 
be equally at home in all the schools of 
writing, having written a_ successful 
play when a mere girl. She is a favor- 
ite contributor to Puck, Life, Vogue, 
and other high-classed humorous pa- 
pers ; to Harper's Bazar, Frank Leslie's, 
and the Chautauguan, and also to the 
great religious papers, such as the Chi- 
cago /ntertor, the Young People, and the 
Christian Endeavorer. She has con- 
ducted special departments in the 
Chronicle- Telegraph of Pittsburg, and in 
the Santa Claus magazine. Her poems 
range from grave to gay, and often get 
far beyond these limits. 

A young and talented woman who is 
beginning to attain a national name is 
Miss Anna Beaston, of Philadelphia. 
Her special work is the establishment 
and development of literary clubs, 
study clubs, and science clubs. She has 
an unusual personal power, rare cult- 
ure, and great energy. Her work has 
gone on in Philadelphia, New York, 
and other cities, and has started hun- 
dreds of women along lines of intel- 
lectual growth, who might otherwise 
have never left the humdrum of their 
daily lives. 

One of the stars of the Pittsburg Dvs- 
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patch is a bright, clever, and indomi- 
table little woman, Miss Cara Reese. 
She is a graduate of Bucknell Univer- 
sity, and pursued a special course of 
study to qualify her for literary work. 
She was the first woman correspondent 
in the field at the Johnstown catastro- 
phe, and has been the first in many 
other fields where duty was to be done 
or any cause to be furthered by her 
presence. She was a popular and edi- 
fying speaker at the Women’s Con- 
gresses in 1893, at the Columbian Ex- 
position in Chicago, and repeated the 
successes won there in those held at 
Atlanta in 1895. 

No list would be complete of the lit- 
erary women of Pennsylvania without 
reference to that eminent authority 
upon all matters culinary, Mrs. Sarah 
T. Rorer. She hasa national, if not an 
international, name asa writer, speaker, 
and expert upon her specialty, and has 
done a world of good in the domestic 
education of her fellow- countrymen, 
male and female. She is a clever and 
persuasive writer, and a very good 
editor. 

Another writer with a national repu- 
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tation is. Mrs. Mary Temple Bayard, 
whose articles over the nom de plume 
of “ Meg” have been read by millions 
of interested readers upon this conti- 
nent and abroad. She is the daughter 
of a prominent Pennsylvanian, and in 


education is one of the best rounded - 


women in the State. Besides a thorough 
training in the English, literary, and 
classical courses, she has had the 
same in the modern languages. 
She undertook this tremendous 
scholastic task with a view to fit 
her for either literary or peda- 
gogic labor. She began her lit- 
erary career only six years ago, 
and since that time has been a 
constant contributor to the daily 
and weekly press. Her articles 
were so satisfactory to the edi- 
torial world that she has been 
sent as a special correspondent 
and descriptive writer to various 
places in this country and in 
Europe. Many of her articles 
are syndicated, and have appeared 
in thirty, forty, and even eighty 
newspapers at the same time. 

A splendid specimen of the 
New Woman is Mrs. Charles I. 
Wade, better known under her 
pseudonym of “ Bessie Bramble.” 
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She is a pioneer in woman’s journalism, 
and has been a busy writer for many 
years. She isa fine musician and one 
of the best musical critics in the State. 
Mrs. Wade is an ardent suffragist, and 
a thorough believer in the advance- 
ment and the moral elevation of mod- 
ern society. She was among the found- 
ers of the Pittsburg Women’s Press 
Ciub, as well as an active member of 
many of its best educational, philan- 
thropic, and progressive associations. 
She is a bright writer and deserves the 
popularity which she enjoys. 

A delightful speaker, a cultured 
thinker, a scholarly writer, and a charm- 
ing woman withal, is Mrs. Jane A. 
Hall, of Pittsburg. She is one of the 
few women who have a natural talent 
for pure and applied science. To fa- 
miliarize herself with medicine, anat- 
omy, and surgery, she took a thorough 
course of study in one of our best hos- 
pitals. She devoted years to political, 
sociological, and biological studies, and 
in her leisure has paid great attention 
to reform and educational movements. 
Mrs. Hall is an esteemed contributor 
to the daily press, as well as to the ma- 
gazines of the country, and stands high 
among the great philanthropists and 
scholars of her portion of the country. 

An active and influential character 
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in periodical literature is Jane Campbell, 
the editor of Woman's Progress. A fin- 
ished writer and a wise administrator, 
she has conducted that magazine with 
great wisdom and success. 

Ida L. Easton, or Mrs. Andrew 
Easton, to use her social name, is a new- 
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write is largely the result of study and 
hard experience. She began her lit- 
erary work as a newspaper correspon- 
dent, and did so well that before long 
she*was writing regularly for the Pitts- 
burg Dispatch, the Florida Times-Union, 
the Saturday Review, and other publica- 
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comer in the literary world, although 
for many years she had the invaluable 
experience of being prominent in chari- 
ties, moral reform movements, and other 
philanthropic ventures. It was in this 
work that she learned and developed 
her ability, as both a writer and speaker. 
Her official writings were so excellent 
that they never required to be changed 
for publication or for use in the daily 
press. This is high praise indeed, be- 
cause in most instances the power to 


tions. Her ambition is to see women 
become the historians of the race, be- 
lieving “that the complete history of 
the world can never be written from 
man’s point of view—the domestic side 
of life, the very essence of living, can 
only be written intelligently by wom- 
an.” 

A power for good is Miss Louise 
Stockton, of Philadelphia, the famous 
founder of the Round Robin clubs. 
These simple but ingenious contriv- 
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ances are nothing more or less than 
special educational mechanisms for the 
benefit of any person desirous of in- 
creasing knowledge or ability in any 
particular field. They represent the 
highest development of the idea which 
finds expression in the university exten- 
sion and the Chautauqua systems. 
Indomitable, indefatigable, ambitious, 
and brainy are the adjectives which fit 
best Miss Julia Morgan Harding, who 
enjoys the unique distinction of being 
a popular special correspondent for the 
Press of both Pittsburg and Philadel- 
phia. She is very versatile, being an 
excellent musician, singer, pianist, lin- 
guist, and actress, as well as /éttérateur. 
She lives in Allegheny City, where her 
home is the head-quarters of talented 
professional society. Miss Harding 
takes an active part in patriotic socie- 
ties, and is a leading member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
The Pittsburg Women’s Press Club 
made a wise choice in selecting for a 
secretary Miss Marie de Sayles Coyle, 
one of its ablest and most versatile 
members. Miss Coyle does special 
literary work for the press of that city, 
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and is the local correspondent there of 
many dailies in New York, Boston, 
Providence, and other Eastern cities. 
She is a skilled musician, a very able 
painter in oil and water colors, and a 
musical and dramatic critic of great 
ability. 

A philanthropist Christian worker 
and literary woman of more than aver- 
age ability is Mrs. Joseph D. Weeks, 
the editor of the Zemperance Tribune, 
one of the official organs of the National 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 
From mere childhood she displayed 
rare mental and moral activity. She 
was graduated with distinction from 
the Pittsburg Female College, and was 
the youngest woman to be made a secre- 
tary of a Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion. During the war she devoted her 
entire time to the diet kitchens of the 
U. S. Sanitary Commission, which 
saved the lives of thousands of sick and 
wounded Union and Confederate sol- 
diers. She took an active part in the 
development of the Young Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and has 
held many of its highest positions. She 
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was an editor of Zhe White Ribbon from 
1889, which in 1893 was merged with 
other papers into her present publica- 
tion. Besides this special work she has 
been a valued contributor and corre- 
spondent for the leading papers and 
publications of the land. 

Mrs. Sullivan Johnson (Felicia Ross 
Johnson) may be classed among the 
leading benefactors of Pittsburg and 
Allegheny City. She comes of a very 
distinguished Pennsylvania family, and 
inherits its intellectual ability and zeal. 
She is a very fine linguist, an eminent 
scholar, a clear logician, and a splendid 
writer. Her tastes run largely to asso- 
ciational work, particularly in the field 
of charities. Mrs. Johnson was one of 
the founders of the famous Deaconess 
Home of Pittsburg, one of the first and 
the largest in the land; of the Young 
Woman’s Christian Association, Home 
for the Friendless, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the McAuley 
Mission, the Mary Washington Monu- 
ment Association, and the United States 
Daughters of 1812. She is a clever 
poet, and has long been the contribu- 
tor of verse and prose to the public 
press and standard magazines. 

The face and the soul of an artist 
anda poet belong to Mrs. Frederick 
Vermercken. Shecomes froma wealthy 
and influential Keystone State family, 
and her husband is the celebrated 
portrait-painter. She has had the ad- 
vantages of a fine education and of 
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wide travel. While a good all-around 
writer her best work is connected with 
the fine arts, on which she writes a 
great deal and lectures occasionally. 
Both her writings and lectures are in 
very great demand. 

Miss Anna Mynott Docking is of 
English birth, Kansas raising, and 
Michigan education, having been a 
very successful student and graduate 
of the university at Ann Arbor. She 
is a comparative new-comer into the 
world of letters, but has already shown 
great talent as a reporter, special writer, 
magazine contributor, and editor. She 
is one of the coming women in the 
newspaper world of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Henry Bryant Birch isa bright, 
charming, and pretty woman, who ap- 
parently cannot separate herself from 
the thraldom of the pen. She was 
graduated from the Pittsburg Female 
College, where she served afterward as 
ateacher. She is also a kindergartner 
of great ability, and is a recognized 
authority upon the Froebel system. 
Mrs. Birch went into newspaper work 
in her teens and succeeded from the 
first. She rose, until in addition to 
her regular local work she became 
correspondent for New York, Cincin- 
nati, and other journals. She closed 
this part of her career witha very happy 
marriage. Nevertheless a love of the 
profession broke out anew, and she 
again entered its ranks, this time as 
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Mrs. Joseph D. Weeks. 


the editor of a bright social publication 
entitled Zhursday. She hasa rare knack 
of writing children’s stories and articles 
for children, a knack which is said by 
the publishing world to be rarer even 
than the ability to turn out first-class 
wit and humor. 

Miss Tillie Orr Hays is one who 
joins business ability with marked 
literary skill. She is a graduate of 
Waynesburg College and of the Warren 
Musical Institute, and is widely read 
and extremely well informed upon all 
current topics. 

Mrs. Talcott Williams, a_ public- 
spirited and patriotic Philadelphian, 
has made her mark in the past two 
years by some -very able and almost 
masculine articles upon civics, munici- 
pal legislation, and good government. 

Two other brilliant women are Harry- 
dell Hallmark, editor of the Woman’s 
department of the Philadelphia Press, 
and Edith Townsend Everett, an editor 
who holds a similar position upon the 
Philadelphia Zimes. Each is a facile 
writer and a very capable editor. Each 
has high ideals and a keen appreciation 
of the power and honor which attaches 
to an editorial chair. Each does a 
work which meets with the approval 
not only of the great papers upon 
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which they are engaged, but also of 
the critical intelligence of the profes- 
sion at large. 

There are scores of others who de- 
serve comment and praise. They are 
to be found in every part of the Key- 
stone State. Their writings appear in 
its many papers and in other publi- 
cations, and many have established 
markets for their mental wares in 
various cities of the land. Many are 
prosperous, very many are successful, 
and only a few are struggling for recog- 
nition and preferment. They have 
developed the newspaper of the State 
in both the scope of news and the tone 
and style of treatment. It is the same 
there as elsewhere—the presence of 
women brings with it a better atmo- 
sphere, morally and spiritually. The 
worst man is at his best when in the 
company of a woman he respects, and 
even the best man is improved. _Insti- 
tutions where female influence is an 
unknown quantity do not tend to rise 
rapidly in either morals or manners. 
Those where that influence is regularly 
felt display an improvement which in 
the course of time extends to every 
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feature and detail of the organization. 
In this way the literary women of 
Pennsylvania, in doing their duty in 
their professional relations, are uncon- 
sciously raising the level of their own 
sex, and also that of the other sex, with 
whom they work upon equal terms. In 
the coming century, or thereafter, it 
matters not, the differentiation of 
social life will be so complete that it 
will be practically impossible for either 
man or woman to work alone in scarcely 
any vocation. They will work together 
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in ever larger groups of inter-related 
individuals, male and female. The 
progress of to-day is preparing us for 
that of to-morrow. What we are 
pleased to call new conditions are 
simply fractions of what are coming 
before many years have passed by. In 
seeing, therefore, the beneficence of 
the work accomplished by the literary 
women of to-day, we can rest satisfied 
for to-morrow and for all the years to 
come. 
Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
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HERE are many symptoms of 

the times that society is about 

to enter a new stage in which a 

leading, if not the chief, feature will be 

a relentless war against poverty, ignor- 
ance, degradation, and vice. 

The endeavor now taking place in 
Brooklyn to have the churches unite in 
starting centres of moral regeneration 
in the slums, the success of the Uni- 
versity and College Settlements of New 
York, the achievements of Hull House 
and the Abattoir Settlement in Chicago, 
the results accomplished by the College 
Settlements of Boston, the work of the 
United Hebrew Charities in no less 
than eight of our great cities, and the 
marvellous growth of Toynbee Hall, 
Whitechapel, in the British metropolis, 
are all forerunners of national move- 
ments in the approaching century. 

Society is beginning to realize that it 
is tied, hand and foot, indissolubly, with 
the lowest classes of the territory in 
which it exists; that the hovel and the 
palace, the pauper and the prince, the 
burglar and the banker, the boy crimi- 
nal and the Sunday-school prize student 
are fragments of the same fact. It 
begins to realize that most of the evils 
are not the product of volition, and are 
not to be stamped out by prayers and 
sermons, doles and asylums, policemen 
and jails, overseers of the poor and 
workhouses; that they are the inevitable 
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result of conditions which have largely 
been the product of the action of the 
governing classes. 

Beyond this they begin to under- 
stand that these half-starved, half- 
clothed, half-educated brothers and 
sisters form a menace to order and 
civilization of an ominous and terrible 
character, and that unless the pro- 
ducing conditions are changed all social 
order will in the course of time be 
swallowed up in the Red Sea of anarchy. 

They are only beginning to see these 
things. When their eyes are entirely 
opened, they will realize that the bibli- 
cal phrase of being thy brother’s keeper 
expresses an unalterable law of the uni- 
verse and of self-defence, and the de- 
fence of home, children, and posterity 
must bring about the same end upon 
which charity and philanthropy have 
been working for so many centuries. 

The mere fact that there are one 
million registered paupers in Great 
Britain, and that there are four millions 
who rise every morning without know- 
ing where their evening meal is to come 
from, should be enough to take away 
the breath of every thoughtful Chris- 
tian the world over. Things are not 
so bad in the three other great manu- 
facturing countries—Germany, France, 
and the United States—but in all three 
the tendency isin that direction. When, 
therefore, an experiment altogether 
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novel, and at the first unpopular, is 
tried under the very worst auspices, 
and succeeds beyond all expectations 
in combating the social ills mentioned, 
it is entitled to the admiration and 
respect of every Christian patriot, and, 
philanthropist, and is worthy of the 
deepest study and consideration. 

Such an experiment is the one which 
was begun by the University Settlement 
in East London in July, 1884, under 
the name of Toynbee Hall. Its his-- 
tory is a very simple one. Public at- 
tention was first called to the terrible 
condition of Whitechapel and its vicin- 
ity in London in 1867-68, by Edward 
Dennison, of Oxford, who lived near the 
London Hospital in that part of the 
city. He wasa theorist more than a 
practical man, and while he gained 
much knowledge of the modes of life 
‘of the very poor and the vicious, he 
does not seem to have had much of a 
public following, but he wielded a 
powerful pen and backed it by a very 
stout heart. 

In calling attention to social condi- 
tions in the metropolis, he was one of 
the first to show the evils which had 
been done by the separation of the rich 
and poor, and by the comparative iso- 
lation of each in its own districts and 
within its own invisible walls. The 
work which he started was taken up by 
Edmund Holland and Edward Leonard, 
and in 1874 by Arnold Toynbee. In 
this year a number of Oxford under- 
graduates spent a part or all of their va- 
cation in Whitechapel, and joined in the 
general work of St. Jude’s Parish. In 
this work Toynbee easily took the lead. 
He was warm-hearted, patient, self- 
possessed, and inspired by a love to do 
good. When he made up his mind to 
win the friendship of some tough 
character, poor drunkard, or even 
shiftless criminal, he allowed neither 
insult nor abuse, threats, nor even 
violence, to interfere with his designs. 
No matter what happened he went on, 
and in every case he reached the goal 
of his endeavor. There were other 
workers, equally generous and enthusi- 
astic, but they did not possess the 
matchless sang froid of Toynbee. 

In this way he became looked up to 
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as the leader of this little movement by 
his colleagues and the Church people of 
St. Jude’s on the one hand, and by the 
poor creatures among whom he lived 
upon the other. The news of the work 
spread, and interest slowly became 
aroused in the University and among a 
few philanthropists in the city itself. 

It isa very singular comment upon 
our race that these movements seldom 
come from the rich and powerful, who 
have passed the meridian of life. They 
usually recognize in a dim way their 
duty to their fellow-beings, and when- 
ever their conscience pricks them they 
appease the pang by a slightly large: 
contribution at church on Sunday. 

It is the young, hot-biooded, and 
vigorous men and women of the uni- 
versities who give to the cause what is 
most needed—human attention, human 
affection, and human sympathy ! 

In 1877 and 1879 there must have 
been some twenty-five University men 
toiling beside Toynbee in Whitechapel. 
All were active and all tried to extend 
and improve their work, They lect- 
ured and spoke upon the _ subject 
whenever and wherever opportunity 
offered, and wrote feelingly upon it to 
the daily press, the weeklies, and even 
the magazines. So much interest was 
aroused that in 1883 a number of these 
young men started out to form a regu- 
lar organization. At the very begin- 
ning they were somewhat cast down by 
the untimely death of Toynbee, which 
was largely occasioned by his heroic 
devotion to the cause of the poor and 
miserable. They were cast down buta 
short time, and then went at their work 
as if to make it a memorial to their late 
leader. They grafted a complete 
scheme of work, which was read at St 
John’s College, Oxford, in the fall of 
1883, and was published in the /Vine- 
teenth Century in February, 1884. The 
scheme, summed up briefly, was as fol- 
lows: The formation of an organiza- 
tion consisting of University men, 
undergraduates, to give a portion of 
their time during the vacation, and 
graduates such time as appeared proper 
to them. 

They were to carry into the slums all 
the habits, customs, speech, and manners 
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of culture. Each was to be an example 
to the people among whom he lived. 
Purity, morality, honesty, and truthful- 
ness were to be taught by example, and 
not by oraliteration. They were to be 
bright, genial, companionable, and help- 
ful. They were to bring and give their 
knowledge to those who did not have 
it. They were to live in small rooms, 
furnished in the plainest style, eat the 
simplest fare, and live, as far as possible, 
in the same manner as an upright work- 
ingman would: upon his little salary or 
wage. They were to teach people 
things important in this life—cleanli- 
ness, housekeeping, marketing, garden- 
ing, and such industries as might bring 
an extra shilling into the family purse. 
They were to teach women and girls 
how to cook, to keep house, sew, knit, 
attend to children, and attend to them- 
selves. Their settlement was to be a 
link between ignorance, idleness, and 
misery, and knowledge, industry, and 
happiness. 

The scheme was promptly approved 
at Oxford, and immediately thereaf- 
ter at Cambridge. Committees were 
formed, a charter drafted, and in July, 
1884, the “ Universities Settlement As- 
sociation” was duly incorporated. 
They purchased the head-quarters in 
Commercial Street, then one of the 
most disgraceful thoroughfares in Lon- 
don, and with rare felicity named it 
“Toynbee Hall,” after the man who 
had lived and died in the cause in that 
neighborhood. 

The capital upon which they started 
was only ten thousand dollars, but large 
sums were offered to them, and fre- 
quently borrowed, for various purposes, 
all of which have been paid back when 
due, and on which interest had been 
paid whenever the loan has been for a 
considerable period. At the end of 1884 
the hall was ready for use by its brave 
workers. It had a lecture-hall, a li- 
brary, guest-rooms, large reception- 
rooms, a kitchen, and fifteen sets of 
rooms for residents. 

It was at once occupied by thirteen 
residents, some being Oxford and 
others Cambridge graduates. Each 
resident continued the work he had al- 
ready begun, or where he was a new 


man, he set out to do work himself. 
Each learned some trade, or set of 
trades, so that he might himself have 
the pleasure and benefit of learning 
something as well as of teaching. There 
were no rules or regulations to limit 
their action or their choice of work. 
There was no policy, either religious 
or secular, along which they were to 
labor. Some, for example, who believed 
they could do the most good in educa- 
tional channels used the lecture-hall, 
four nights a week ; others went out day 
and night, and worked and lived in ad- 
joining districts, making the acquaint- 
ance of the population. Still others, 
noticing the absence of playfulness and 
mirth among the working-classes in 
that district, started a curious system 
of teaching children how to play, of 
women to form sewing and reading 
clubs, and men to form debating socie- 
ties. 

Thus at the very outset the endea- 
vors of Toynbee Hall had been in two 
directions, social and educational. ‘To 
the reading public, and to many of its 
warmest admirers, the Hall is synony- 
mous with education and educational 
reform; to hundreds of workingmen, 
whom it has trained and made into 
skilled artisans of the best kind, it is re- 
garded as a very kind and benevolent 
technical or industrial school ; but to 
the great mass of its beneficiaries, the 
lower ten thousand or twenty thousand 
who have enjoyed its ministrations, its 
social side is the one by which they 
know and love the institution. 

It has no room for idlers nor for 
hirelings. It does not preach, patron- 
ize, warn, nor denounce, It helps and 
asks to help. Under such auspices it 
has been a marvellous success. It has 
grown, and as it has grown it has cre- 
ated new extensions of all sorts, which 
carried the work still farther on and 
along among the masses. It constructs 
its extensions according to popular 
taste, and not according to any theory 
or book. In this manner it has made 
many important discoveries. Thus it 
gave a series of lectures and readings, 
which in the beginning were selected 
from what might be termed the most 
popular writers, or from writers they 
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thought would most appeal to the au- 
diences. These were crowded and 
greatly enjoyed. 

As they proceeded they would have 
a discussion after the entertainment. 
was over and get the views of their 
hearers. It was very slow and hard at 
first, because the workingmen were a 
little bit afraid to express their opinions 
before college graduates. When the 
ice was broken it became much easier, 
and finally, as was the case within less 
than a year, there was a feeling of con- 
fidence and affection, and between 
teachers and taught there was no diffi- 
culty whatever. 

The hearers began to choose their 
own authors by degrees, the college 
men found themselves reading from 
the great historians and essayists, and 
the poets and playwrights, from the 
satirists and scientists, and no longer 
from the story-tellers, the humorists 
and makers of ingenious nonsense. As 
the classes progressed and different 
tastes appeared under the stimulus of 
the instruction, reading parties and 
reading clubs were made up from the 
hearers, who would meet once a week 
in either the home of the members or 
in some hall secured for the purpose, 
and there study the masters they most 
enjoyed. They would bring with them 
their wives and daughters, sisters and 
sweethearts, thus adding the social fla- 
vor and tone to the entertainment. 
One result was a diminished trade in the 
saloons of the neighborhood and an 
increased one in the coffee-shops. An- 
other consequence was the gratitude 
and intense affection of the women 
whose homes had-been changed for the 
better through the new activities 
started by the Hall. Another step, 
which was laughed at at the time, was 
the giving of lectures upon the A B 
C’s of science. Many of these, it is 
true, did not touch any responsive 
chord in the breasts of the hearers, but 
others did. To the surprise of the 
teachers an ever-increasing number be- 
gan to desire information upon natural 
history, antiquities, andart. Far from 
being satisfied with information re- 
ceived, the inquirers, like Oliver Twist, 
wanted more, and in this way, by de- 
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grees, classes were formed in botany 
and zodlogy, in apiculture and _ horti- 
culture, in ichthyology and ornitholo- 
gy, in antiquarianism, ethnology, and 
archeology, in medizval history, Eliza- 
bethan period, the Queen Anne period, 
and the Victorian era. Out of these 
classes came clubs on these subjects, 
and out of these again came travellers’ 
clubs and students’ clubs. 

Its travellers’ clubs have no analogy 
in history. Thirty or forty working- 
men, under the auspices of the Hall, 
with their wives, will form a club in the 
early winter to visit some part of Scot- 
land, France, the Low Countries or else- 
where during the coming spring or 
summer. They economize, and each 
week put a few shillings by toward the 
necessary expense. By the time ap- 
pointed each has the requisite amount 
of money. It is much less than what 
it would cost any single individual, be- 
cause at this point the Hall steps in 
and by having a large body of men as 
customers, is able to secure greatly re- 
duced rates on railways and steamers, 
and at restaurants and hotels. Thus 
on the appointed day the club starts 
and makes its tour, covering anywhere 
from a week to two months, and comes 
back in renewed health and strength, 
proud and happy of the knowledge and 
experience which they have secured 
through their travel. One club of 
workingmen went so far as to make a 
comparatively complete tour of Italy, 
whilea score of clubs have visited nearer 
countries upon the European continent, 
and hundreds have gone to places of 
interest in England and Scotland, and 
upon the borders of France and the 
Low Countries. 

Thus from the Hall as a nucleus, 
with its classes, lectures, and clubs, ex- 
cursions and entertainments, its pile of 
buildings, ramify a perfect net-work of 
small organizations into almost every 
part of London. On the social side its 
work has been equally assiduous and 
successful. Court-yards which were 
once’ masses of garbage and filth are 
now flower-gardens full of beauty and 
color. Window-boxes full of blossoms 


are seen in hundreds of house fronts; 
streets which were once almost impas- 
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sable on account of the filth are now 
neat and clean. Clean faces, clean 
clothing, clean rooms, clean furniture, 
can now be found in thousands of 
tenements where once was universal 
dirt. There are hundreds of little girls’ 
clubs where sewing and dancing, darn- 
ingand singing, cooking and recitations, 
are among the chief exercises. There 
are boys’ clubs where games and sports, 
gymnastics and singing, whittling and 
reading, drawing and carpentry are 
taught daily. 

There are technical schools and in- 
dustrial schools, there are sewing clubs 
for women, reading clubs, nursing clubs, 
lecture clubs, “ first aid to the injured” 
clubs, little dancing parties, entertain- 
ment societies, benefit societies, news- 
paper clubs, and every organization 
which can conduce to human happiness 
and improvement, 

This work has been accomplished 
practically by seventy-three men. This 
is not, of course, the real number of the 
public -spirited and generous workers 
who have taken part from time to time. 
Each has given the time which he could 
afford. Many came on their vacations 
who could only give two months, others 
gave a night, or a week, which they took 
from their own professional or domes- 
tic circle, others gave a year as a matter 
of Christian duty, but the total work 
done during the eleven years of its 
existence is equal to the continuous 
labor of seventy-three men. Toynbee 
Hall has taught one great lesson. It 
has pointed out the only way of reach- 
ing and raising those who are living in 
the depths. The natural impulse of the 
individual is against soiling his hands 
with the soiled ones of toil and of pov- 
erty. He has laws passed which are 
inoperative, societies formed which 
usually do more harm than good, and 
vast amounts of wealth given which go 
into palatial buildings and highly paid 
officers’ pockets, but never to the poor 
creatures for whom it is originally in- 
tended. 

The wealth squandered upon many 
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of these so-called philanthropic societies 
in the city of New York alone would 
support one hundred Toynbee Halls, 
and do good to an army of human 


- beings,-where now, at the furthest, it 


benefits a corporal’s squad. 

Among the founders of Toynbee Hall 
were Masters of Baliol College and Ox- 
ford University, the Warden of Merton, 
the Provosts of Oriel and Queen’s, the 
Presidents of Trinity and Magdaier, 
the Rector of Exeter, Sydney Ball, W. 
H. Forbes, the Rev. W. H. Freemantle, 
P. L. Gell, T. W. Jackson, H. D. Leigh, 
Sir William Markby, P. E. Matheson, 
R. L. Nettleship, Rev. L. R. Phelps, 
Alfred Robinson, A. Sidgwick, A. L. 
Smith, E. B. Tylor, and Mrs. Arnold 
Toynbee. From Cambridge came the 
Masters of Trinity, Emanuel and 
Selwyn, the Bishop of Durham, Pro- 
fessors Michael Foster, Marshall, and 
Seely, James Stuart, Oscar Browning, 
Rev. Dr. Cunningham, H. S. Foxwell, 
Arthur Grey, W. S. Hadley, W. E. 
Heitland, Dr. D. MacAllister, the Rev. 
S. G. Ponsonby, G. W. Protheroe, R. D. 


Roberts, G. C. M. Smith, W. R. Sorley, 
Rev. B. H. Stanton, J. R. Tanner, Sed- 
ley Taylor, Dr. S. H. Vines, and A. N. 


Whitehead. From London were the 
Rev. E. A. Abbott, Lord Aberdare, the 
Right Honorable Arthur Balfour, the 
Right Honorable A. H. D. Ackland, 
the Right Honorable the Marquis of 
Ripon, the Bishop of Bedford, W. A. S. 
Benson, F. Bolton, Edward Bond, Rev. 
Dr. Bradbury, Hon. W. S. Broderick, 
Hon. W. N. Bruce, Right Honorable 
James Bryce, E.N. Buxton, E. T. Cook, 
the Earl of Dalhousie, C. E. Dawkins, 
H. W. Eve, the Honorable Sir C. W. 
Freemantle, A. D. Graham, Albert Gray, 
the Rev. Brook Lambert, Walter Leaf, 
C.S. Loch, F. L. Lucas, Hon. Alfred 
Lyttleton, Hon. J. W. Mansfield, Alfred 
Milner, Claude Montefiore, Rev. John 
Percival, Rev. G. S. Reney, Rev. W. 
Rogers, E. W. Sargent, the Dean of 
Westminster, the Rev. L. Wainright, 
H. F. Wilson, and Mrs. Stephen Wink- 
worth, : 
Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
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ERVAIS, you're not paying attention 
to a word I say. 
“Excuse me, Monsieur Courcier, 
I hear every word.” 

“No,” exclaimed the deputy, somewhat 
testily ; “my daughter’s playing distracts your 
attention, We'll close the drawing - room 
door.” 

“Oh, please don’t!” exclaimed the young 
man, in alarm. 

Seated at his desk, Courcier was reading 
to Henri a startling manifesto, which was to 
appear the next day in the Partz Révolution- 
aire. In the next room Gilberte, whom 
they had left alone after dinner, was playing 
one of Beethoven’s sonatas. The young 
man did not carea bit for classic music, as a 
rule, but when played by Mlle. Courcier it 
gave him the keenest pleasure. For the past 
ten minutes he had not been paying the 
slightest attention to what the deputy said ; 
his ears absorbed every sound that came 
from the next room. Gilberte was using the 
soft pedal, so as not to disturb the two men, 
but she had all the same the vague hope that 
her sweetheart could hear her. And he cer- 
tainly did hear her. He had placed himself 
so he could see her best. Through the half- 
open door he could just catch sight of her 
fine profile bending 
over the piano and 
her delicate hands 
running over the 
keys. And _ while 
Henri was in a sec- 
ond heaven, ab- 
sorbed in his love- 
dream, Courcier took 
for himself the 
pleased expression on 
the young man’s face 
and exclaimed : 

“Yes, it's good, 
isn’'tit? It’s right to 
the point! That will 
make ’em howl!” 

By “‘om, he 
meant the rascally 
capitalists, Trésorier 
and son, and all their 
friends, in fact. 


ETC, 


Eight days had gone by since M. Gervais 
had taken dinner for the first time at Cour- 
cier’s house, and the Parti Révolutionaire 
had been purchased the next day. Ever 
since then the editing and management of 
the paper had necessitated constant inter- 
views between the editor-in-chief and the 
manager, and so Henri’s political enthusiasm 
had been constantly sustained by the irre- 
sistible influence of Gilberte’s sweet smile. 
Without coquetry, without calculation, by 
the sole power of her innocence and her 
beauty, the young girl had transformed the 
poor fellow into her father’s docile slave. 
Henri no longer discussed Courcier’s theo- 
ries; he swallowed them all whole. He re- 
quired only one thing—to see Gilberte. So 
long as he could be with her, he did not re- 
coil before the most absurd schemes, the 
most monstrous theories. He looked at her, 
admired her, adored her. It satisfied him, 
and he was happy. 

But when away from her he was himself 
again, and then began terrible discussions 
with his conscience. He felt that he had 
acted like a madman. Where would this 
passion lead him? He was too intelligent 
not to understand that a wide gulf sep- 
arated him from the woman he loved. He 
knew that it would be easier to amalgamate 
Mont Blanc with Vesuvius than to bring 

together Baron Tré- 
sorier and M. Cour- 
cier, and as to the 
newspaper he had 
bought, he shuddered 
at the idea of it being 
found out that he was 
connected with it. 
One morning while 
at the office he had a 
terrible fright. His 
father called him in 
and held out a copy 
of the Partz Révolu- 
tionaire, exclaiming : 
“ Now that wretch 
of a Courcier has a 
paper. I suppose he 
will be attacking me 
before long. But I'll 
find a way to stop 
that charlatan. Look! 


* This story began in the February number of THz PetTerson MaGazine. 
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here’s an article 
signed ‘Gervais.’ 
That man will end 
on the gallows, who- 
ever he is.” 

The beads of pers- 
piration starting from 
his brow,.Henri took the paper and found a 
most ferocious article, which Courcier had 
written and signed “ Gervais.” The deputy 
wrote every article in the paper, but to avoid 
monotony, he sometimes used his collabora- 
tor’s name as well as his own. The article 
in question was a disgraceful apology for 
lack of discipline in the army. Henri was a 
soldier himself, as every Frenchman is, and 
he grew pale. He crushed the paper up in 
his hand, and, hardly able to speak from an- 
ger, exclaimed : 

“Ah! That’s too much! We must put a 
stop tothis!” He threw the newspaper into 
the fire-place, and he was sorry he could not 
do the same with Courcier. 

‘Never mind,” said the Baron, “ it won’t 
be long before those scoundrels get into the 
hands of the police.” 

That evening there was a lively interview 
between Courcier and Gervais. The latter 
assumed such an angry tone in talking that 
the deputy was absolutely struck dumb. 

“T am a soldier,” said the young man, 
“and such an article as that would warrant 
my being summoned before a court-martial. 
Say all you like under your own name, but 
don’t use mine. In my opinion you are con- 
ducting the journal in amost ridiculous fash- 
ion, and I am sick of it. Instead of discuss- 
ing vital questions, and developing theories, 
you only make personal attacks.” 

Instead of getting angry, the deputy, terri- 
fied at the idea of losing such a useful aux- 
iliary, promised everything. The name of 
Gervais should disappear from the editorial 
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page, and he (Courcier) would alone be 
responsible. At heart he was just as 
glad that this arrangement had been 
made. From now on he alone would be 
all-powerful. And as he had just signed 
another article ‘‘ Gervais,” which was to 
appear the following day, and in which 
the clergy and the Pope were viciously 
attacked, Courcier hurriedly took his coat 
and his hat and made a quick departure 
for the nearest telephone office. 

Left alone with Gilberte, Henri came 
and sat by the young girl’s side, and 
silently watched her work. She had just 
begun a piece of embroidery, and it was 
charming to see her white and delicate 
fingers working nimbly. She raised her 
head as he sat down and said, with a 
smile : 

** You and papa have been arguing, haven’t 
you? I heard you talking very loudly. Is 
it about those dreadful politics again ? ” 

“‘ Doyou dislike politics so much ?” 

’ “They have been the cause of all my un- 
happiness,” she rejoined, sadly. ‘‘ My father 
is good at heart, but he becomes terrible di- 
rectly he begins talking politics. Iam al- 
ways afraid he will do something dreadful. 
How is it that you, so young, and with all the 
professions open to you, should enter poli- 
tics? Are you so fond of it?” 

Henri came very near saying, “‘ I am fond 
only of you!” but Gilberte was so candid 
and self-possessed that he did not dare. He 
replied : 

“Your father’s enthusiastic nature seduced 
me. 

A look of uneasiness and annoyance came 
into Gilberte’s face as she replied : “I should 
be very much pained if I thought that he had 
enough authority to influence your convic- 
tions. What will your parents say? What 
do they say?” 

Henri averted his eyes from the young girl’s 
clear gaze. He felt for the first time how 
shameful his present deception was in enter- 
ing this house under a false name, and with 
an object that he could not even confess to 
himself. He blushed at his own conduct, and 
felt a wild desire to exclaim: “I have de- 
ceived you, I am not what you think; send 
me away, for I won’t deceive you any longer.” 
The humiliation of the confession stopped 
him. He had not the courage of his sincer- 
ity,so he remained silent and unhappy in the 
presence of the young girl, so much so that 
she remarked 

“You never speak to me of your fam- 
ily. You | have still your father and your 
mother ? 

“Yea; snsitiiaeitaai a father and mother 
who love me very dearly.” 

“Of course they know what you have un- 
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dertaken, for it would be very wrong to hide 
anything from them 

“Yes, it would be very wrong, mademoi- 
selle, but suppose there was some powerful 
reason making it impossible to tell them. 
Suppose I am not completely master of my 
own will——” 

Gilberte blushed and lost some of her self- 
possession. She understood what Henri 
meant. He meant that it was for her alone 
that he had undertaken all these adventures, 
and that if he had deceived his family and 
disturbed his ewn peace of mind it was solely 
because he loved her. And confronted with 
this semi-confession Gilberte felt for the first 
time how dear the young stranger had be- 
come to her. 

Happily her father came in at that moment 
and she was able to break off their danger- 
ous ¢éte-ad-téte. Henri rose and said good- 
by. His voice trembled and he was so visi- 
bly agitated that the young girl took pity on 
him. She extended her hand and he felt a 
slight pressure as their fingers met. When 
he left the house he was convinced that Gil- 
berte loved him. 





Wis 


Ir was the following day in his mother’s 
boudoir. Henri had just made a complete 
confession to his mother. The Baroness 
took the matter much more philosophically 
than her husband. But although usually in- 
dulgent with her son, she reproached him 
now for his imprudence in entangling him- 
self with a socialist’s daughter. Of all the 
girls in the world he had fallen in love with 
the most impossible one. 

A long scene followed, in which the Bar- 
oness persuaded Henri to give up all-idea of 
Gilberte. She urged him to go abroad and 
travel, confident that new scenes would make 
him forget her in two weeks. 

“Tcan never forget her,” said the young 
man, with emotion. ‘“ Would you send me 
away from you at a moment when I am most 
unhappy and when I need most your tender- 
ness and care? If I cannot have her let me 
at least stay with those who will at least sym- 
pathize with my grief.” 

These last words choked his utterance, 
and, laying her head on his shoulder, the 
Baroness began to weep silently. Feeling 
that the victory was his, the young lover re- 
doubled his efforts. 

“TI only ask you to see her. 
‘no’ before meeting her. She will charm 
you as she charmed me. You will see 
that she was not born for the life she is lead- 
ing now. If you will see her you will be- 


Don’t say 


come my ally,and I am sure to get father’s 
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consent. You know you can win over father 
to anything you want.” 

The Baroness smiled through her tears. 

“Well, I'll see your Gilberte, but where 
and how?” 

Henri became serious. He strode up and 
down the room in deep meditation. 

Then suddenly taking his hat, he ex- 
claimed, “ Don’t do a thing until I come 
back. I will go to the Rue Spontini and ask 
her first if she will be my wife.” 

He knew he would find Gilberte alone, for 
Courcier at that time was at the Chamber. 
Old Rosalie took him into the room where 
Gilberte was working. She rose from her 
chair and greeted him with a surprised smile. 

“Did papa send you?” 

He was embarrassed at “the question, but 
he replied, bravely : 

“No, I haven’t seen*your father yet to- 
day.” 

- You expected to find him here, doubt- 
less.” 

“No, I knew he wouldn’t be here ; 
why I came.” 

The young girl’s ghysiogtiomy changed ; 
an uneasy look came into her face, and she 
asked, somewhat coldly : 

“ How is it, then, that you came ?”’ 

Henri hung his head abashed. 

“IT wanted to see you.” 

She was too intelligent a girl to have any 
false prudery. She felt sure enough of her- 
self to be able to listen to all Henri had to 
say. She sat down, therefore, and calmly 
waved him toa seat. Both felt that the 
words that were going to be uttered would 
be the most decisive in their lives. Then 
Henri began, in a half-choked voice : 

“I must ask your pardon, Mademoiselle 
Gilberte, I have deceived both you and your 
father. My name is not Gervais, I am not a 
socialist. 1 have been false in everything.” 

Then he told the young girl that what 
he had done had been for her sake, and how 
he had found it impossible to live without 
her. 

Her face grew white as marble, and with- 
out a word of reproach, she rose with dig- 
nity and went toward the door. But he was 
quicker than she. He placed himself before 
her, and exclaimed: 

“Don’t go away. If you leave me now 
without letting me explain, without giving 
me time to ask your pardon, I am lost. We 
shall never meet again, and it will kill me! 
For God’s sake, Gilberte, hear me out. What 
have you to fear? My sincerity ?’ 

She did not reply, but she looked at him 
with eyes so sad that his heart smote him. 
Finally she went slowly toward the chimney- 
place and stood there as if in reflection. 
After a time she said : 


that’s 
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“What is your name then? 
know who you are ?” 

“My name is Henri Trésorier. 
is the enemy of yours.” 

She shook her head sadly and replied : 

“Ah, now! understand why you did it!” 


My father 


’ 


“You see,” continued Henri, vivaciously, 
“I couldn’t have acted otherwise than as I 
have done. If I had told your father my 
real name he would never have let me come 
into his house. I could not have met you 
again.” 

She smiled and said, gently, “ So it is part- 
ly my fault. I must take my share in the 
blame. You should not have noticed me at 
first.” 

‘I did not know who you were,” rejoined 
the young man, “and when I found out I re- 
solved never tosee you again. You see how 
consistent Iam. Before two weeks had gone 
by | had taken apartments near your place 
and spent hours watching your walks in the 
garden. That was my only happiness.” 

She raised her beautiful eyes to his and 
said, softly: 

“I thought so. That’s why I sometimes 
lengthened my walks.” 
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The young man started forward with 
a cry of joy and seized the young girl’s 
hand. 

“Oh, Gilberte,” he cried, “I see you 
pardon me. I am not obnoxious to you. 
Will you let me love you? ” 

She eluded his grasp, and said, with a 
mocking smile : 

“ First of all, tell me what you told 
your mother.” 

Henri then told her of the scene he 
had just had with the Baroness, also of 
the stormy one he had had with his 
father previously. 

Gilberte grew serious. She felt all the 
difficulties that lay in ‘the way of such 
an attachment and she did not believe 
at heart that they could be surmounted. 
Yet Henri’s attitude pleased her. She 
thought him good and loyal, her ideal 
of what a man should be. Uneasy at 
her long silence the young man drew 
closer and murmured : 

“ — “ Willi you become my wife, Gil- 
berte? ” 

She held out her hand with a deter- 
mined air and, smiling with profound 
tenderness, said: * 

“Such a dream seems impossible of 
realization. I do not think my father 
would ever give his consent, nor do | 
think that yours ever will, yet perhaps, 
if you truly love me, you will be able 
to triumph over every obstacle, and 

* then I promise you with all my heart 
that my love and affection shall make up for 
all the trouble you have had in winning me.” 
They locked at each other for a moment 
without a word, both very much moved. 
Tears stood in Gilberte’s eyes, then Henri 
gently took the young girl in his arms and 
kissed her. It was the solemn pact of their 
betrothal. As he released her, he said: 
“* Now you are mine, and mine only.” 

She lowered her head in sign of acquies- 
cence, and replied, simply : 

Wea.” 

Before the young man left the house it was 
arranged between the young people that Gil- 
berte should go to the Rue de Presbourg to 
see the Baroness. 


VII. 


THE storm which Gilberte and Henri were 
to try to avert until the following day, after 
the visit to the Baroness, burst that very 
evening. Courcier came back from the 
Chamber at six o’clock. The young girl 
guessed from his manner, and the noisy way 
which he banged the doors, that something 
was wrong. Directly he entered the room 
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the deputy struck a tragic attitude in front of 
the chimney-place and broke out angrily : 

“Well, we learn something new every day. 
One imagines one knows the world, and yet 
one falls a snare to the first trap that is laid. 
Have you any idea who our neighbor, this 
young Gervais, is ?” 

Gilberte grew pale, and, her voice quivering 
with emotion, replied as calmly as she could : 

“ Why, papa fi 

“No,” interrupted the deputy ; “ you can’t 
have the slightest idea. It passes all belief ; 
it seems like adream. His name isnot Ger- 
vais at all. He has simply pretended to be a 
socialist, soas to ruin me and spy upon me. 
He is a spy, a scoundrel, and the son of my 
worst enemy, Baron Trésorier.” 

He grew purple, and his long beard seemed 
to curl up with rage. Finally he burst forth 
in a ferocious laugh, saying: 

“ Ah, but they won’t get the best of me 
yet. I have discovered their plot. Now let 
them come. They will find me ready.” 

He felt somewhat relieved after this out- 
break, and strode silently up and down the 
room. Then Gilberte ventured to inquire: 

“ How did you find out ?” 

“Oh, in the simplest way in the world. 
You know the police were very much excited 
about an article I wrote exposing the whole 
police system. Tozday I met young Maron- 
rouls, who is on the staff of the Prefect. He 
stopped me in the street and asked me if it 
was to be a war to the death. Then he said 
that I had better take care or that he could 
soon expose me. I asked him what he meant. 
He said that the police were aware of the 
source from which I got my money torun the 
paper. He said that the public might be in- 
terested to know that the rabid socialist did 
not hesitate to borrow from the despised 
capitalists. I asked him what he meant. 
Then he said that it was an open 
secret that my backer was not 
named Gervais at all, but was the 
son of the rich broker, Trésorier. 
I was dumfounded. Did 
you ever hear of such a 
scheme ? Wait till Mr. 
Gervais comes here. He 
will soon find out whether 
he can deceive me with im- 
punity.” 

“ But, papa,” interrupted 
Gilberte, gently, “ you are 
not sure that M. 7résorier 
had any such evil inten- 





tions. Perhaps the facts 
are much more simple than 
you think.” 

The deputy eyed his 


daughter intently and a 
hard look came into his face. 
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“What do these words mean? Explain at 
once. Da,you know anything? Did Ger- 
vais speak toyou ?”’ 

“Yes, father—this very afternoon.” 

“ What did he say ?”’ 

Gilberte remained silent, but her silence was 
so significant that her father at once under- 
stood. He saw nowa reason for the young 
man’s action. It was all clear, logical, and 
rational, yet the knowledge of the truth did 
not make it any more satisfactory for the 
father nor any less compromising for the 
politician. Turning to his daughter he said 
sternly : 

‘So it was for you that he came here.” 

“Yes, father.” 

“ Has he had the audacity to make any pro- 
posal to you?” 

“His behavior toward me has been that of 
a perfect gentleman,” replied the young girl. 
“He has asked me to be his wife.” 

‘* You the wife of a young aristocrat like 
that,” burst forth the deputy, angrily. 

“Would it be against your wishes, fa* 
ther?” 

“It would not rest only with me,” said the 
deputy, bitterly. “You will see what the 
Trésorier family think about it. Can you 
imagine yourself a daughter-in-law of the 
Baroness, a woman who has armorial bear- 
ings on her carriage, who is an intimate 
friend of the pretender’s mother and a presi- 
dent of the Society for the Propaganda of the 
Sacred Heart. My poor child, we are not 
for such as they. They want a princess for 
their son. Do you know that the Baron has 
an income of twelve hundred thousand francs 
a year, all made by robbing the poor? Could 
the daughter of a Courcier soil her hands by 
touching such money? Of course not; be- 
sides, I wouldn’t have it. But I shall not have 
to refuse. The young man’s offer is not 
serious.” 

Gilberte could have con- 
vinced her father that it 
was more serious than he 
thought by acquainting him 
with the appointment she 
had to go and see the Bar- 
oness the next day, but she 
thought it wiser to say noth- 
ing about it. In his pres- 
ent state of mind Courcier 
would probably interpret 
badly the intervention of 
the Baroness. He might 
even be opposed to the visit to the 
Rue de Presbourg. So the young 
girl did as she usually did when her 
father raged unreasonably. She 
turned her back to the storm and 
submitted to his violence without 
complaint. She spent all her even- 
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ing and found consolation in thinking of 
Henri and the brief moments of happiness 
they had had together. 

The following day at two o’clock Mme. 
Trésorier was in her small drawing-room on 
the first floor, when her lady’s maid came 
and told her discreetly that Mlle. Courcier 
had arrived. Gilberte was dressed simply, 
yet stylishly, with a pretty little black bonnet 
which set off her rosy complexion and fair 
hair. Her timidity on this occasion added ‘to 
her natural grace. 

The Baroness welcomed the young girl 
with open arms and led her to a sofa, where 
she sat down beside her. Then in a 
voice which reminded Gilberte of her 
lover, she said : 

“TI am very glad to see you, made- 

moiselle, for although 
you are a stranger to 
me, there is already a 
bond of sympathy be- 
tween us.” 
* “Yes, I know, mad- 
ame,” replied Gilberte. 
“T was sure of your 
receiving me kindly on 
account of the affec- 
tion I feel for your 
son.” 

“How old are you, 
child?” 

“ Twenty, madame.” 

And so the two wom- 
en began to talk, the 
Baroness questioning 
the young girl on her 
early life, her father, 
her love for Henri, to 
which questions the 
young girl answered 
with perfect frankness. 
Madame Trésorier also 
questioned her on the 
subject of religion, and 
was shocked to find that Gilberte had been 
brought up entirely ignorant of it. She 
spoke with her long and earnestly, pointing 
out the beauties of the Christian faith and 
the dangers of indifference and scepticism 
until at last the young girl, entirely touched, 
laid her head upon the Baroness’s shoulder 
and began to weep silently. Then the Bar- 
oness, taking her in her arms, said : 

“When you first came in I loved you for 
my son’s sake, now I love you for your own. 
I will take the place of the mother you have 
lost. You must try and win over your father 
to this marriage and I will do the same with 
the Baron. It will be a hard fight for us both.” 

Rising from the sofa, the Baroness opened 
the bookcase, took out a small volume, and 
gave it to Gilberte, saying : 
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“ See, child, take this with you. It has his- 
toric value, for it belonged to Madame Eliza- 
beth, a sister of Louis XVI., and she read 
it in the Temple while awaiting her doom. 
But it has a higher value than that—a moral 
value. It is the ‘ Imitation’ of Jesus Christ. 
Read it. You will find still on it the tears of 
the noble martyr that it helped to suffer with 
resignation. It is the most beautiful work 
ever written by the hand of man. It will 
help you to know Him of whom they have 
left you ignorant.” 

Gilberte received the precious volume with 
a trembling hand. She stammered out her 
thanks, and Madame Tréso- 
rier pressed her to her bosom. 
Then Gilberte left the house 
and returned home. 
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THE Baroness sat in silence 
a long time after Gilberte’s 
departure, and she was only 
aroused from her re- 
flections by the en- 
trance of her son. 
Anticipating his nat- 
ural question she said : 

“She has just left 
here. What a sweet 
girl she is, alas!” 

“Why alas, moth- 
er?” 

“Because I think 
it will be very hard 
to win your father’s 
consent. He detests 
her father and his opinions, and I 
don’t think he could ever reconcile 
himself to having Gilberte as a 


daughter-in-law. Hush, I hear 
him coming.” 
The door opened and the Bar- 
on entered. 
“Secrets, eh?” he exclaimed. ‘“ You 
Stopped talking when I came in. Is this 


some more of Henri’s folly ?” 

The Baroness spoke up bravely : 

“T have just had an interview with Mlle. 
Courcier. I was curious to see her, so I sent 
for her.” 

“‘ Well, how did you like her?” 

“Perfectly charming. The only fault I 
can find is that her religious education has 
been neglected.” 

The Baron smiled and said : 

“You don’t expect the daughter of an 
atheist to be as much interested in the saints 
as you are, do you ?” 

Then, glancing at his son, he continued : 
“ This thing had better stop now. Henri’s 
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marriage with her is out of 
the question. I will never 
consent to it.” 

Henri sank down on the 
sofa and covered his face 
with his hand. 

“ Don’t you see how your 
words hurt him ?” cried the 
Baroness. ° 

“It is for his own good,” 
said the father. “If he 
married her he would re- 
gret it later.” 

Henri arose, his face pale, 
and, with a look of deter- 
mination, said : 

“The daughter is not 
responsible for the faults 
of her father. If you wish 
my happiness you will not 
raise any obstacle to this 
marriage. Until now I 
have obeyed you in every- 
thing, and you have no 
right to make me unhap- 

y.” He gave way at these 
last words and was so moved that sobs choked 
his utterance. The two parents looked at 
each other with consternation, and the father 
made a gesture of displeasure. 

“IT see you are each in league against me. 
You both think I am a tyrant, yet God knows 
that what I said was for the boy’s good.” 

He walked up and down the room, per- 
plexed and angry. After a few moments he 
stopped in front of the mother and said : 

“ Well, I'll do this much,I will go and see 
the father of the girl you love.” 

Henri started to his feet, his face radiant. 

“Will you do that, father? Oh, thank 
you!” 

“Yes, I'll go,” said the Baron. ‘I don’t 
quite like the job, but I'll do it if it is to make 
my son happy.” 

“But you won’t quarrel with him, will 
you?” saidthe son. ‘Shall I go with you?” 

“No, that would not be the right thing. 
Besides, I don’t wish you to see my humilia- 
tion.” 

The following day about six o’clock, while 
M. Courcier was reading the evening papers 
in his study, old Rosalie came and told her 
master that a gentleman wanted to see him. 

“Do you know him?” asked the deputy, 
who had grown suspicious since the advent- 
ure with Gervais. 

“ Here’s his card,” said the servant- And 
she held forth the little bit of pasteboard, 
which read “ Baron Trésorier, Stock Broker.” 
The deputy was so surprised that he could 
hardly lift his eyes from the card. Finally he 
said, in a different tone of voice : 

“ Whereis the gentleman ?” 
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“In the anteroom.” 

“Show him into the 
drawing-room.” ; 

Courcier took off. his 
house - jacket, put on his 
ministerial frock-coat, and 
more excited than he would 
have liked to confess, left 
his study and went into the 
drawing-room. He found 
Baron Trésorier standing, 
his face grave and solemn. 
The two enemies eyed each 
other for a moment with- 
out speaking. Then Cour- 
cier, pointing to a chair, 
sat down and asked, cere- 
moniously : 

“To what do I owe the 
honor of this visit ?” 

The Baron inclined his 
head stiffly, yet forcing an 
amiable smile, said : 

“You can perhaps guess 
my errand. You have a 
daughter—a charming girl 
—whom my son has had the fortune to 
meet. He loves her. I have come to ask 
you to do us the honor to permit him to 
make her his wife.” 

Courcier smiled bitterly. He drew his fin- 
gers through his beard and looking at Tré- 
sorier with a mocking smile, said : 

“This is, of course, very flattering for us. 
There is simply one little point I should like 
to be enlightened upon. Your son, I believe, 
is also known as Gervais, a gentleman who 
obtains introductions into families under false 
names ?”’ 

The Baron grew very red and then very 
pale. He made a start as if to leave the 
room, but restrained himself, and replied, 
calmly : 

“Yes, my son did that; he was wrong. 
But his intentions were honorable.” 

Courcier then lost his temper, and, with his 
usual extravagant gestures, broke out an- 


‘‘ Honorable intentions, indeed! We don’t 
want any of his honor. We disdain his of- 
fers. That's all there is to it.” 

Trésorier became as calm as the other 
grew violent. He replied, dryly: 

‘*Monsieur, I am afraid you are a fool.” 

“Fool!” cried Courcier. ‘‘ Then what are 
you, to come and make such advances to 
me? Is it possible that we can ever have 
anything in common ?” 

“| begin to fear not,” said the Baron. 

“You are an aristocrat, one of those who 
get fat on the blood of the poor. I should 
consider myself dishonored if I entered your 
family.” 
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“ Excuse me,” re- 
plied the Baron, calm- 
ly, “I did not invite 
you to enter my fam- 
ily—but your daughter. She can do as she 
likes. She won't allow you to play the part 
of the tyrant. There are laws, monsieur, for 
fathers blinded by prejudice.” 

“Would your pious son,” grinned Cour- 
cier, “ be content with a civil ceremony? My 
daughter has not been brought up in the 
church, you know.” 

“We'll convert her,” retorted the Baron. 
“Tt will be a fine offering to God.” 

At this unexpected answer the deputy lost 
all mastery over himself. With eyes starting 


THE 


(To be concluded in the April Peterson.) 


HERE grew a lily in the dark green wood, 
It shone a vivid scarlet through the gloom; 


LILY. 


out of his head, and foaming with rage, he 
cried : 

“So that’s your scheme, is it? To steal 
my daughter and give her up to the priests— 
to ruin myself in the eyes of my friends, who 
would think I was your accomplice! No, 
sir! My daughter shall never belong to your 


+ son or to your God.” 


He was beside himself with rage, and 
raised his arm as if he was about to strike 
the Baron. Suddenly the door opened and 
Gilberte appeared. She was very pale, but 
so beautiful that the Baron, filled with admi- 
ration, stood without speaking, his eyes fixed 
on the young girl whose face betrayed energy 
and grief. She came between the two men, 
and speaking slowly, said: 

“Father, the noise of this discussion 
reached my room. In spite of my wish not 
to interfere, 1 could not help hearing your last 
words, and they grieved me very much. To 
satisfy your rancor you have played with my 
feelings. It was wrong.” 

“My child!” cried Courcier, alarmed. 

She turned toward Trésorier and said, 
firmly : 

“Take this reply to your son: Tell him 
that I have given him my heart, and that if I 
cannot be his—for my marriage must depend 
on my father’s consent—I will enter a con- 
vent ard be the bride of heaven.” 

“‘ Gilberte !”” stammered Courcier ; “ what’s 
this tomfoolery ?” 

She did not reply. Standing erect and 
motionless in the centre of the room, her 
pretty blond head thrown back as if in defi- 
ance, she looked so majestic and so proud 
that the Baron was carried away. Scarcely 
noticing the deputy, he bowed before Gil- 
berte as a courtier might bow before a queen, 
and left the house. 


LILY. 


Erect upon its slender stem it stood, 
And heeded not that it was there alone. 
A weary poet, friendless, poor, and sad 
Passed through the wood and saw the flaming flower ; 




















To him its radiance ’mid the sombre shade 
Was like a God-sent message, needed sore. 
The lily needed neither friends nor hope, 
It bloomed far hidden from the haunts of men, 
But was not the less bright because unsought 
Or less erect because it stood alone. 
The wanderer took the lesson to his heart 
And wrote a poem, which seemed so inspired 
That often it has done the lily’s part 
Since then, in cheering souls hard pressed and tired. 











A somewhat quaint work of fiction is “ A 
Set of Rogues,” by Frank Barrett (Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York). This is the story of 
three unprincipled fellows, who, with the as- 
sistance of a daughter of one of the trio, con- 
spire to cheat a woman and her daughter, im- 
prisoned among the Moors, of the money 
which should buy their freedom. In follow- 
ing the course of the tale, one is regaled with 
many a choice bit of humor, and the love 
story, without which no work of fiction ap- 
pears to be complete in these days, is intro- 
duced in a very pleasant way. The vaga- 
bonds, in pursuance of their object, stroll 
through the picturesque sections of Spain, 
and one reads with keen relish the passages 


descriptive of the sights and scenes in this 


land of oranges and vineyards. 


The story 
ends happily. 


* 
* %* 


“The Boy Officers of 1812” is a stirring 
youth’s book by Everett T. Tomlinson. It 
deals with the war times of 1812, and con- 
tinues the tale of adventure that has made so 


fascinating a previous work by the same. 


author—* The Boy Officers.” The boys con- 
tinue their scouting expeditions and also par- 
ticipate in several engagements, in which they 
acquit themselves with great bravery and to 
the satisfaction of their superiors. Among 
the more exciting events brought into the 
narrative are the expedition against Toronto, 
the attack on Sackett’s Harbor, the defence 
of Fort Meigs, Perry’s Victory, etc., which 
are described in a manner which will stir the 
blood and arouse patriotic feeling. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston.) 
Pa 

David B. Sickels has grouped a number of 
poems in one volume, which he has called 
“* Leaves of the Lotos.” The author was a 
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diplomat of the United States in the Orient, 
hence the title of the book. Some of the 
poems dwell upon subjects near to Nature, 
others are more ambitious, and refer to the 
legends of the land wherein the author was a 
dweller. (J. Selwyn Tait & Sons, New 
York.) % 
+ + 

“Courtship by Command,” a story of Na- 
poleon at play, by M. M. Blake, is a short 
sketch of life in the Bavarian court, having 
for its main incidents the coronation of King 
Maximilian I., and the betrothal, courtship, 
and marriage of his daughter, Princess Au- 
gusta, to Eugéne de Beauharnais. The em- 
peror is a moving figure in the little comedy, 
and many of his familiar characteristics are 
depicted, while new ones are revealed. The 
light and good-natured side of his disposition 
only are shown, and we are furthermore 
treated to a description of his august majesty 
in a game of hide-and-seek, and his small 
quibblings with Josephine over her milliners’ 
bills. He is a most charming personage in 
this little book, which affords a pleasant con- 
trast to the more sombre and statistical works 
on the same subject. 

For the rest, there are pen-pictures of the 
beautiful Josephine, extravagant and neglect- 
ful of her husband in his absence; the dash- 
ing Eugéne, her son, who falls in love with 
the Princess Augusta at first sight ; the dainty 
Augusta herself, transformed from an unwill- 
ing to an ardent bride; the noble Maximil- 
ian and the haughty Caroline, his queen. 

The descriptive matter in which the book 
abounds is as brilliant and varied in color as 
an artist’s palette. The style is simple, yet 
direct, and turns to a few pretty flights of 
fancy, as fresh in tint as the Alpine rose, but 
as realistic as the frozen, blood-bespattered 
battle-ground. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 
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BOOK NOTES. 
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(Copyright 1895. From “Samantha in Europe,”’ Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York.) 


"When I'm elected to Congress, I’m goin’ to wear my hat the hull time." 


In “ Samantha in Europe,” by Josiah Al- 
len’s Wife (Funk & Wagnalls, New York), 
we renew our acquaintance with this unique 
and amusing couple. The story of their 
travels abroad really forms a useful guide- 
book, full of information, and animated with 
humorous incidents. Their experiences on 
the steamer, in all the historical and famous 
places they visited, their return home, and all 
the attendant happenings, are treated with 
that easy style and garrulous humor which 
have made “ Josiah Allen’s Wife ” a house- 
hold word. We know just what to expect 
in this book, being familiar—and who is not ? 
—with its predecessors. The shrewd wit, 
homely pathos, and sound philosophy of Sa- 
mantha are always interesting, even though 
a great deal of each is crowded into the large 
volume. The other characters assist in mak- 


ing a connected sto- 
ry, and the ludicrous 
episodes in which 
they are concerned 
may be recommend- 
ed as an excellent 
cure for the blues. 

The illustrations 
lend new value to the 
book. De Grimm’s 
quaint art illumines 
many pages with its 
humorous _realiza- 
tions of the various 
characters. 

In spite of the 
plenitude of the read- 
ing matter of this 
very long book, it 
has that quality of 
being so human and 
so hearty as to com- 
pel a sympathetic 
smile or tear from 
every reader who 
may even glance 
over its pages. 


* 
* * 


The Book Buyer 
for March contains 
the first of a series 
of three articles up- 
on Reading Clubs, by 
Miss Louise Stock- 
ton, a pioneer in the 
work of reading cir- 
cles and an organ- 
izer of clubs for that 
purpose. The arti- 
cle contains practical 
suggestions, born of 
wide experience, and 
conveys much useful 
information of value to those interested in the 
formation and government of reading clubs. 

* 
* * 

Parents would do well to read Florence 
Hull Winterburn’s “‘ Nursery Ethics” (Mer- 
riam Co., New York), for the little book is 
full of good common sense and admirable 
advice. The author speaks from experience, 
observation, and study. The subject is ob- 
viously dear to her, and she makes it inter- 
esting even to the casual reader. She lays 
down an authoritative code of laws and prin- 
ciples, governing the management of chil-’ 
dren, and makes many wise suggestions con- 
cerning the attitude of parents, the mental 
needs of children, obedience, prenatal influ- 
ences, etc. 





* 
* * 





PUBLISHER'S 
DEPARTMENT 


TWO NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES. 


IN this issue of THE PETERSON MAGA- 
ZINE appear the first instalments of two new 
and noteworthy articles concerning two great 
Americans of late years—Abraham Lincoln 
and Robert E. Lee. The personal and remi- 
niscent quality of the two papers will be ob- 
served. This makes the matter of double 
interest and value: instead of being mere 
chronicles, the articles take the form of 
friendly recollections. In history and biog- 
raphy the vital points of the careers of Lin- 
coln and Lee have been amply treated, but 
in the case of the articles in this Magazine, 
the intimacy of subjects and authors, the 
many details and much personal information 
not hitherto made public, combine to make 
this series of unusual interest. 

Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, who contributes 
the Lincoln matter, was for a long time a 
resident in the President’s family in Wash- 
ington, while he was engaged on his famous 
painting, ‘“‘ The Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion.” The fact that Lincoln’s birthday, the 
12th of February, has recently been made a 
legal holiday, is but another indication of the 
growing tendency of this nation to regard 
Abraham Lincoln—the martyr-president, the 
friend, savior, and ruler of the people—as 
perhaps ¢He representative American. 

General Robert E. Lee, a loyal Southerner, 
a perfect gentleman, a gallant and fearless 
officer, is regarded by many as the finest sol- 
dier in the late war. The article on him and 
his ancestors is furnished by Judge T. J. 
Mackey, whose admirable “ New Life of 
Washington” has just been concluded in 
this Magazine. Judge Mackey knew Lee 
intimately, and that friendship will be a 
source of much exclusive and new informa- 
tion regarding him. 

The publication of these two articles, side 
by side, is characteristic of the American 
spirit of THE PETERSON MAGAZINE, whose 
aim is to present topics of worth and instruc- 
tion, as well as entertainment, to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Another feature in the March PETERSON 
is the first appearance of a series of articles 
on “:‘American Naval Heroes,” which covers 
a field not developed in any other publica- 


tion, and which will adequately chronicle the 
history of our navy and its officers. These 
articles will be illustrated, as is the one in 
the present issue, copiously and correctly, 
from old and valuable prints and engravings, 
as well as by original drawings. 


THE complete set of copies of THE PETER- 
SON MAGAZINE containing the “ New Life of 
Washington ” can be had at this office. The 
work runs through nine numbers, from June, 
1895, to February, 1896, inclusive, and they 
will be mailed to any address for seventy-five 
cents, 


NEw subscribers should state whether 
they wish to have the subscription commence 
with the January number or the current issue. 
Unless otherwise directed all subscriptions 
commence with the current number. 


SUBSCRIBE now if you wish to obtain the 
complete “ Recollections of Lincoln” or the 
“Life of Lee.” Send the dollar directly to 
us, or hand it to your news-dealer, who will 
forward it to this office. 


EARLY numbers of THE PETERSON 
MAGAZINE will contain the first instalments 
of the new department devoted to the world’s 
advancement in every avenue of science, art, 
medicine, literature, discovery, and education. 
Illustrated and carefully edited, it will be a 
résumé of what happens each month that is 
noteworthy in the world’s progress. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We believe that all 
the advertisements in this magazine are from 
reliable business men, and do not intention- 
ally or knowingly insert advertisements from 
any but reliable people. If subscribers find 
any of them otherwise we should be glad to 
be advised of it. 


THE SECOND SUMMER, 


many mothers believe, is the most precarious 
in a child’s life; generally it may be true, 
but you will find that mothers and physicians 
familiar with the value of the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk do not so re- 
gard it. : 
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FIBRE CHAMOIS 


IS AWARDED THE VERDICT OF SUPERIORITY. 


INDORSED BY THE LEADING PUBLICATIONS OF AMERICA. 


OME months since I sounded the 
praises of Fibre Chamois, and at 
that time stated that it possessed 

all the requirements demanded in an 
interlining, being light, elastic, damp 
proof, odorless, smooth, pliant, and 
unshrinkable, yet soft enough to be 
easily cut, folded and sewed in seams, 
plaits, and gathers. Since that time 
thousands of ladies in every State have 
tested its merits and unanimously sus- 
tained the verdict then rendered. I 
also stated that Fibre Chamois, owing 
to its great excellence, would have 
many imitators, and at that time ad- 
vised all persons desiring to get the 
genuine article to insist upon seeing 
the trade-mark, Fibre Chamois, which 
is stamped upon every yard. Since the 
time that my article appeared many 
leading publications have come out 
squarely for Fibre Chamois, advocating 
it as the best interlining. As an index 
to public opinion the following reviews 
from a number of the best magazines 
and fashion papers are presented : 

Martha MacCullough Williams, in 
Harper's Bazar, recently occupied a 
page and a half of space to illustrate 
the many uses of Fibre Chamois, and 
in glowing terms placed it above all 
other interlinings for dresses, cloaks, 
capes, and, in fact, every garment 
where stiffening is required. She easily 
demonstrates that garments lined with 
Fibre Chamois have an air about them 
that cannot be approached by other 
styles of interlining, and in her closing 
paragraph warns readers of the Bazar 
to beware of imitations. 

An enthusiastic champion of Fibre 
Chamois is Vogue, which may properly 
be considered the organ of New York’s 
400, and which is looked upon as au- 
thority in many of the most wealthy 
families. In commenting upon Fibre 
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Chamois it has this to say: “Fibre 
Chamois has been on the market only a 
little over a year, and now it is im- 
possible to meet anyone who does not 
know about its merit. Indeed, to ask 
for it in a shop and to find it not, 
would most certainly prove its utter 
behind-the-timesedness, and it is most 
doubtful if such a thing were possible 
—for only too glad are even the small- 
est country shops to have an article on 
sale that sells itself. It is not every 
day that an article is put on the market 
that appeals to not only men, women, 
and children, but to the rich and poor, 
high and low, those in the swim and 
those out of the swim, those with an 
artistic taste and those with a practical 
taste—the artistic creators of gowns 
and the home dressmaker; thus it is 
proven that this material has come to 
stay. All appreciate the delight of a 
reliable lining in the damp atmosphere 
at the seashore—something that will 
spare them the experience of returning 
with a trunkful of limp, mussy, be- 
draggled gowns, petticoats, ends and 
bows, to separate and to be taken 
apart from their useless ‘interiors.’ 
“To use an article which demon- 
strates such wear-restricting qualities 
is itself sufficient to recommend it, for 
not only does it maintain its own quali- 
ties, but in a remarkable degree it pre- 
serves the outside material from the 
creases which so soon fall into holes 
and consequent uselessness. Few arti- 
cles possess the adjustability of the one 
herein discussed ; this was practically 
proven after examining two gowns 
which were recently finished at one of 
our smartest dressmakers, the lining in 
each being none other than the now 
indispensable Fibre Chamois. The 
skirts, the sleeves, the revers, the col- 
lar-bands, all stood out with the crispi- 














FIBRE CHAMOIS. 


ness and perfection which is otherwise 
impossible to obtain.” 

While speaking of the most expen- 
sive dresses and those who design 
them, it might be well to mention the 
fact that Redfern, who is recognized as 
authority pre-eminent in both London 
and New York, not only uses Fibre 
Chamois in many of these garments, 
but upon receipt of a letter of indorse- 
ment from the famous prima donna, Lil- 
lian Russell, at once notified the manu- 
facturers of this famous interlining of 
the favor in which it stands among its 
customers. 

A fashionable writer in Good House- 
keeping, in discussing a wealthy friend’s 
visit to New York, gives the following 
as a part of her experience : 

Walking down Fifth Avenue, near 
the Brunswick, Mrs. Wynne said: 
“Oh, there is Redfern’s. I have al- 
ways longed to go in there.” 

“So have I,” replied Mrs. Turner ; 
“ suppose we go in.” 

In they went, and were received 
with the utmost courtesy. Some spe- 
cial dresses made for Lillian Russell 
and others were shown, and the mana- 
ger, in reply to a question as to the 
interlining, said: “There is only one 
that is worth using, and that is Fibre 
Chamois. We use nothing else, except 
by special directions, and then cannot 
get as good style as with Fibre Cha- 
mois. It is a marvellous creation and 
a blessing to womankind.” 

Here was an indorsement from one 


of the highest authorities, which fully | 


settled the idea in both ladies’ minds. 
After leaving they took occasion to 
visit some of the stores in and about 
Twenty-third Street. 

On the way Mrs. Wynne said : 

“There are several other things of 
that nature advertised ; I noticed one 
in the car just now. Probably much 
the same thing.” 
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“In looks, yes; but not in effect. I 
would not trust anything but the gen- 
uine. You might inquire for and about 
the others in the stores.” 

But inquiries in several of the best 
stores brought forth the same answer : 

“Oh, those are only imitations; we 
don’t keep them. We have so much 
call for Fibre Chamois, but the others 
do not give satisfaction at all.” 

“Are you satisfied?” Mrs. Turner 
asked, as her friend ordered several 
yards to be sent to Mrs. Walters’s ad- 
dress at once. 

Lippincott’s Magazine, of recent date, 
has four pages of illustrated fashion 
matter, and commends Fibre Chamois 
as the only lining for all garments 
therein pictured. In conclusion it says: 

“ Remember one thing : 

“If Fibre Chamois were not so un- 
mistakably good it would not be worth 
while to imitate it. 

“To get the original, then, ask for 
Fibre Chamois; insist on Fibre Cha. 
mois; accept no substitute for Fibre 
Chamois. Any woman is justified in 
resenting any attempt to suggest a 
‘just as good’ or ‘something better.’ 
These insinuations do not come with 
propriety from the dealer; it is the 
customer’s privilege to express dis- 
satisfaction. Make up your mind on 
another point: 

“Complaint on the part of a dealer 
in the case of any well-established 
article is a matter of profit—margin— 
solely. 

“The quality of the goods, as a rule, 
is not taken into consideration if an 
inferior article enhances the returns. 

“ What is known and tried and be- 
lieved in is always better than any un- 
known and experimental quantity. 

“Women who have used Fibre Cha- 
mois become its best advertisements. 

“ Let this be its recommendation.” 


Madge Preston. 
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CURIOSITIES OF ETIQUETTE. 





In the Austrian court it is contrary to 
custom for perishable articles to appear 
twice on the imperial table. The result 
is large perquisites for the attendants. 
To one man falls all the uncorked bottles, 
to another the wine left in the glasses, to 
another the joints, and to another still the 
game or the sweets. 

Every morning a sort of market is held 
in the basement of the palace, where the 
Viennese come to purchase the remains. 

Long ago, in England, even the great- 
est men in the land were pleased to re- 
ceive such perquisites. In the reign of 
Henry IL., for instance, the lord chancellor 
was entitled to the ends of one great candle 
and forty small ones per day. And the 
aquarius, who must be a baron in rank, re- 
ceived one penny for drying towels onevery 
ordinary occasion of the king’s bathing. 


A GOOD IEPIORY. 





A story is told of a bright young Amer- 
ican and several German officers who, at 
a dinner one evening, set out to make him 
uncomfortable by chaffing him about his 
country. The young man is Albert H. 
Washburn, the United States Consular 
Agent at Magdeburg. Henry F. Merritt, 
Consul at Chemnitz, was the first one of 
the Americans attacked witha taunt from 
one of the Germans that he could not give 
the names of the Presidents of the United 
States. Merritt named them over with 
some deliberation and drew from his Ger- 
man friend the declaration that he did not 
believe there was another American pres- 
ent who could do it. 

Young Washburn had said nothing until 
now, but he broke in and declared: “Ican 
do it, and will give you the Vice-Presi- 
dents.” He was about to begin, when a 
second thought struck him, and he said: 
“While I am about it I might as well give 
you the Secretaries of State, too.” The 
Germans got down a book giving the 
names and kept tabs on the young man as 
he correctly went through the list. They 
were pretty well backed down already, but 
Washburn had no idea of letting them off 
so easily. “ Now, I should like to know,” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


he said, “whether any of you can give the 
names of the Prussian rulers from the time 
of Charlemagne and his sons down to the 
Emperor William ?” 

Not one of them could go half through 
the list, and they were on the point of 
apologizing to the young Massachusetts 
scholar when he took them down still more 
by modestly suggesting: “‘ Perhaps I had 
better do it for you.” He began with 
Charlemagne and went through the list 
without a break, much to the astonishment 
of his German hosts and the delight of 
Consul Edwards and the other Americans. 
“How did you do it?” asked Merritt. 
“Oh, my father had a taste for such things 
and taught them to me when I was a boy, 
and, you see, they are sometimes useful to 
know,” he replied. 


DRINK HABIT DYING OUT. 





Ir is only a natural deduction from 
other facts that the drink habit is falling 
off. One of these is the common prac- 
tice of railroads and other corporations to 
require not merely temperance, but total 
abstinence, on the part of their employees. 
This at once withdraws from the saloons 
the patronage of a large body of men, 
most of them young men, who are the 
best patrons of such places when they pat- 
ronize them at all. 

Still another adverse influence is that 
of society. There is plenty of drinking 
done in society, and society smiles on it ; 
but, all the same, when a man’s character 
is under discussion in society, the admis- 
sion that “he drinks a little now and 
then” always counts against him. That 
is really the meaning of the screened 
doors and frosted windows of the saloons ; 
it is not reputable for a man to be seen 
drinking, and this consideration has its 
influence in restraining. 

It is intolerably plain, then, that the 
use of intoxicating liquor is on the wane. 
It will be a long time before it will cease 
entirely, if it ever does, but each succeed- 
ing generation is soberer than the one be- 
fore it. In time, perhaps in a compara- 
tively few years, drink will become the 
dissipation of the few, instead of, as now, 
the vice of the many. 






































William H. Seward, 
Secretary of State. 


Salmon P. Chase, Edwin M. Stanton, 
Secretary of the Treasury. Secretary of War. 


Lincoln’s Cabinet. 


1861-1865. 


Reproduced from the steel en- 
graving of the painting of ‘ The 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation,”” by Frank B. Carpenter. 





Gideon Welles, 


Edward Bates, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Attorney-General. 





Caleb B. Smith, Montgomery Blair, 
Secretary of the Interior. Postmaster-General. 
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